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With the next number of Harper's Bazar, issued on 
tpi our readers will receive a fashion plate in color, a 
charming model for @ summer gown. 





Vessrs. Harper & Brothers have made arrangements by 
which readers can obtain cut paper patterns of certain de- 
llustrated in the Bazar. Two of the models in the 


wi 


present number are accompanied by cut patterns. Order 
1 with information concerning the size, prices, ete., will 

be found on page 28 The publishers cannot agree to mail 

patterns in less than three days afte r receipt of orde r. 


( ‘HICAGO has recently been enlivened by an unusual 
uggestive experience. Originally concerned with 
municipal politics, it is likely to involve a number of other 


questions. Resolved into its elements, it was a fight of 


good women against bad men. The conflict was waged 
in the Nineteenth Ward of the city. On the one side was 
Hull House, with the good-goverument clubs, educational 
leagues, and law-and-order societies for which it is directly 
res] sible, and all under the leadership of Miss Jane Ad 
dams and her able associates. On the other was Johnny 
Powers, a ward politician of the most characteristic stamp, 
with al his determined if disreputable following. He de- 
sired re-election. Hull House and its allies opposed him, 
is they would any one inimical to the education, progress, 
ind reform that they have learned to value. The mixed 
population of the district, embracing as it does almost 
every nationality, did not lessen the difficulty of the situ 


n. All voters and voters’ wives who had come to real 
practical example and precepts of Hull House, 
were on the side of the women. They recog 
nized that with such a man again in power it would mean 
play - grounds, clean streets, 

Still, many of the old con- 
leader, and the immediate result 
prejudice against Hull House and all 


ize the 
nowever 
no advantage to schools, 
nor any other public welfare 
to their 


stituents clung 


has been a strong 


that it represents. Once in power, the determination of 
the politicians is said to be to “run Hull House and all its 
wt right out of the ward forever.” Though there is no 


of this being accomplished, it must be acknow- 
In no way, of 
influence of women in politics been more 


the state of things is critical 


clearly or more forcibly felt 

In all fashion history there is nothing more remarkable 
than the vogue of the violet. Each year, for the past 
three or four years, it has seemed as though the flower’s 
popularity could reach no higher mark, only to find it 


It was said to be con- 
ltemporaneous with the Napoleonic craze, but the latter 
passed away long ago, while the violet is more alive than 
Ihere are days when every woman you meet upon 
Fifth Avenue of a bright afternoon wears her breast-knot 
of the purple blossoms, and there are times when all 
I'wenty-third Street is redolent with their fragrance. 
Violets promise to be the flower of Easter, as they were 
Lilies themselves will have hard work to 

Some few variations in the violet vogue 
among others, the growing popularity of 

Single violets, either in white or purple, 
are also more seen than formerly, while more foliage is 
There is apparently no limit to the dimensions 
of a Football proportions are most common. 
The idea, introduced last year, again 
holds good, and as Easter presents potted plants will be 
more often sent than the cut flowers 


stronger than ever the next season 


ever 


of Christmas 

keep first place 
are to be noted 
the white violet 


( mployed 
nosegay 


‘with the roots” 


Violets also accom. 
Big pots of azaleas are tufted round 
the edge with little mounds of growing violets, and a box 
of roses has loose violets scattered all through it. 


pany ot her flowers. 


In a survey of gastronomic fashions one cannot but 
remark the passing of the waffle. But a little while ago 
and the edible was a staple without which few break- 
fusts were complete, and which gave distinction to many 
a luncheon and high tea. First cousin to the English 
crumpet, and own sister to our own muffin, it had never- 
theless a flavor all its own, undoubtedly imparted to 
it by the fantastic irons in which it was baked. Waffle 
batter has, upon occasion, been put into muffin-rings, but 
the product so baked bad an entirely different taste from 
that stamped with the curious little square holes dotting 
the three sections of the regulation waffle-iron’s circle. 
Though of strictly Southern origin, the waffle was at one 
time in high favor in the North. Most localities, in what- 
ever part of the country, boasted a hotel or railway 
station of waftle-making fame. Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, was for many years celebrated for its waffles, as 
was also Hornellsville, New York. Travellers iu those 
parts counted that trip lost in which they failed to stop 
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and indulge in the noted viand of the vicinity. Many a 
tourist has gone miles out of his way in order to strike 
some famous waffle centre. But to-day this is all changed. 
In railway stations, at hotels, and upon private tables the 
waffle is rarely seen. Even in the South it is much less 
in evidence than formerly. Only upon the most unpro- 
gressive menus anywhere does one encounter it. No one 
seems to know why the waffle is no longer fashionable. 
It is certain that many would be glad to, A “ waffle re- 
vival” would be sure to be popular, 


Tue spirit of war pervades, if not invades, pretty much 
everything nowadays, including Easter novelties. In 
many shop windows and show-cases are to be seen the 
regulation fauna of the season, but accompanied by war- 
like accoutrements, and in plainly pugnacious attitudes. 
Downy chicks, instead of reposing in a domestic nest, are 
drawn up in a military phalanx, and headed by a drum- 
major. A peaceful-looking bunny that looks as though 
he never did anybody harm holds a diminutive musket; 
another a bayonet. Drums and trumpets are in both 
paws and claws. All of which may seem a bit incon- 
gruous, but it is at least a variation from the established 
order of Easter things. It also shows the very widespread 
interest in the international crisis. 


Tue latest acquisition to the afternoon tea table is a 
trumpet. It is of silver, long and slender, and it is in- 
tended not to summon the guests, like the farmer's dinner- 
horn, nor to sound the moment for beginning and empty- 
ing every cup, like the tooter sometimes used in progres- 
sive euchre, but to blow out the flame of the alcohol- 
lamp. An admirable implement for the purpose it is, too. 
Extinguishers have a way of spreading the flame side- 
ways, while a puff of breath from the lips direct merely 
veers it off in another direction, and in either case there 
is danger of something catching fire. But one blast from 
the little trumpet puts the flame out in a trice, and be- 
yond all chance of reviving. As for the dainty and novel 
effect of the little silver tooter as it lies upon the tea ta- 
ble—but what woman needs to be enlightened as to that? 


THE latest development of the “ new figure ” demands 
that the hips should be padded. Dressmakers advise it, 
tailors admit it, and patrons are gradually adopting it. In 
every company of women nowadays there is a larger pro 
portion than one would suspect whose hips are thor- 
oughly padded, The larger the woman by nature, the 
more likely is she to pad, as by so doing her waist appears 
smaller. With the straight front and the low bust the 
result is altogether different from anything which for 
mer standards of woman’s beauty have accepted. But 
if the beauty of hip-padding is comparative, depending 
solely upon taste, its discomfort is positive, and its un 
healthfulness superlative. Every extra weight and sur- 
plus pressure is just so much handicap to the grace, com 
fort, and convenience that are a woman's by hygienic 
right, and too much cannot be said against it. Every 
one acknowledges that the bustle is unwholesome,and hip 
padding is the bustle many times multiplied. So long as 
Fashion concerns herself with things merely inartistic 
there is no need for open denunciation, but the hip-pad- 
ding practice goes out of esthetics into hygiene. 


Hammocks are likely to play a more prominent part 
than ever in summer house-furnishing this season. Be 
sides their positive use as a veranda adjunct, and their 
potential benefit when the house party happens to out 
number the beds (a practice first instituted in New York 
city studios of bachelor women), it now appears as a par- 
lor embellishment. Hung across a corner or before an 
alcove, it has a way of breaking up the lines and angles of 
an apartment most successfully. The favorite hammock 
for this purpose is of a good gray color and of plainest 
fish-net weave. Gay cushions of tartan, bandanna,or ‘‘ Old 
Glory” give it color as well as comfort. The highly col- 
ored hammocks of fancy weave and fringed and self-up- 
holstered were never in good taste, and this year they have 
not even the zest of novelty. For in-door service, espe- 
cially, the plainest hammocks are to be preferred. 


THE “‘ cozy-corner decorator” is a factor by which do- 
mestic comfort and beaufy are supposed to be ensured 
nowadays. As her title implies, she is an individual 
whose profession consists in the cozifying of corners—a 
laudable object, and in these times quite warrantable, 
when so much is done to order. Whole houses are deco- 
rated and entire rooms furnished upon the plan—when 
the purse is long enough and the personal taste not to be 
relied upon, why not parts of rooms, namely, corners? The 
only trouble that suggests itself is that esthetics at large 
might suffer by the process; that the contrast between 
the part so decorated and the division not decorated at all 
(in the “ to-order” sense) might be too obvious. There is 
also the suspicion that anything like coziness is hardly 
capable of following in the footsteps of the ‘‘ to-order ” 
method. Still, this may be hypercritical. The more nat- 
ural emotions aroused by this latest development of the 
decorative instinct are admiration and wonder. This is 
the age of specialties, and it is said that those women who 
so specialize their decorative talents are realizing very 
practical results. 


THERE are a few animals whose hides have not yet been 
appropriated for the manufacture of purses, but not many. 
Elephant, alligator, rhinoceros—one by one have they 
fallen into ling, until, with the exception of the proverbial 
sow’s ear, there is seemingly nothing too good or too poor 
for purse material. The days of the chain purse are num- 
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bered. Always too highly ornamental to be of any real 
use, it is now no longer a novelty, and bids fair to dis- 
appear altogether. On the other hand, there is a revival 
of seal-skin purses; one finds the skin employed for purses 
great and small and both simple and elaborate. No state- 
ment as to the pedigree of the pelt is required, as with the 
seal-skin garment. The chief novelty in coin-purses con- 
cerns shape. The long-popular round design has given 
place to an elongation of breadth, which is not only more 
pocketable, but more easily grasped. Gold, silver, and 
gun-metal continue to be in favor for mountings. In the 
purse and card-case combined the same general rules as 
applied to the coin-purse hold good. All such articles are 
of vastly more beauty than they used to be. 





j 7 HEN the claims of musical prodigies are sifted down 

to actual measurements they are seldom found 
worthy of serious consideration; but the exceptional gifts 
and attainments of a Western child recently brought to 
this city seem to furnish ground for the belief that, given 
fitting opportunities for necessary study, he cannot fail to 
develop into a very great pianist. 

Ruben Demarest—the name strikes one as singularly 
characteristic, because of the little fellow’s manliness and 
sturdy simplicity—was born in St. Paul, Minnesota, ten 
years ago. His father is an American, but it is on the 
mother’s side that Ruben comes more directly by his tal 
ents,as hers was a distinctly musical family of mixed 
Swedish and German origin, her grandfather having been 
a violinist of considerable local repute, while the different 
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members of the home circle at Jonképing (a place insepara- 
bly connected with the name of Jenny Lind) were brought 
up to consider music an essential part of their daily lives. 
Mrs. Demarest’s different mode of existence when estab- 
lished in the New World prompted her to cling to certain 
household customs associated with her girlhood in Sweden, 
and her intensity of national feeling found an outlet in the 
melodies of her country. The little musician acquired any 
number of the folk-songs and hymns which he was ac- 
customed to hear his mother interpret, and, once having 
found his way to the piano, he soon became the marvel of 
all who heard him play and sing, or who chanced to put 
to the test his unusual gift of absolute pitch. As a natural 
consequence of such phenomenal development, the boy 
was drawn into public performances, and we find him, at 
four years of age, appearing at the St. Paul Opera-House 
on a certain Christmas night, fearlessly playing his piano 
pieces and providing accompaniments to his songs in the 
presence of an audience numbering four thousand per- 
sons. 

The Demarests removed to Chicago at the time of the 
World's Fair, and among Ruben’s most treasured posses- 
sions is an engraved certificate presented, together with 
a medal, in recognition of his extraordinary pianistic 
achievements at a concert given under the auspices of 
various managers of the fair. 

Ruben came in contact with many artists at this pe- 
riod of his life, and his collection of photographs is es- 

cially interesting in that it includes pictures of Patti, 

aderewski, Madame Eames, and other celebrities, who 
have all placed above their signatures inscriptions telling 
of their admiration, and expressing faith in the boy’s fu- 
ture career. Paderewski is said to have been profoundly 
impressed with the absolute genius my by the child, 
and to have predicted that he would live to become a 
world-renowned musician; and the de Reszkes, sharing the 
enthusiasm of their countryman, generously added a per- 
sonal letter of unqualified praise. 

Ruben possesses superb physique, a fine mind, and an 
affectionate disposition. His strength of character and win- 
ning ways have endeared him to a large circle of friends. 

At the piano the fair-haired unaffected child is trans- 
formed to a performer of genuine power, and as one lis- 
tens to his renderings of selections from the works of 
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Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, Schumann, Mendelssohn, Moz- 
cowsky, and a host of wel)-known composers, the tone, 
command of technique, and depth of musical feeling seem 
those of a full-grown and accomplished pianist. It is be- 
wildering; yet the expression of the boy’s face, his entire 
absence of self-consciousness, and the strength to be no- 
ticed in his attitude and in the way in which he lifts his 
hands, proclaim the fact that he is a born musician, whose 
mission it is to reveal all that he intuitively knows to be 
beautiful and true. 


The recital given by Mrs. Hadden-Alexander on Thurs- 
day afternoon in Mendelssohn Hall attracted a number of 
the pianist’s friends and admirers. The programme was 
made up of MacDowell’s “Sonata Tragica,” the Schu- 
bert - Liszt “ Erl Konig,” and compositions by Bach, 
Rubinstein, Schumann, Mozkowsky, Grieg, Raff, Liszt, 
and Brockway. The admirable technique of the per- 
former was rewarded with applause and a quantity of 
beautiful flowers. 


Among the announcements for entertainments to be 
given during the last week in March is that of a concert 
to be given at Assembly Hall, 156 Fifth Avenue, by the 
»opulur Hungarian pianist and teacher Mr. Victor Beigel. 

r. Beigel will have the assistance of Miss Lydia Eustis 
and of Mr. David Mannes. Tickets are to be obtained at 
Schubert's music-store, 23 Union Square, or from Mr. 
Beigel, Carnegie Hall. 


oy OUR PARIS 
LETTER 


| Fags bt once in a while what the poet calls ‘‘ this fret- 
4 ful stir unprofitable” and “‘all the fever of this busy 
world” get too much for me, and I have to run away from 
them. Indirect proportion as one loves a town, I fancy— 
as one wants to see all its pictures, hear all its music, get 
the best from all its people, be in touch with it in all its 
delicious cosmopolitan many-sidedness—there comes a 
minute when thé tension is too great, and one has to love it 
and leave it. That is the reason why I write to you to-day 
from Biarritz. One damp and chilly morning a few days 
ago I rose at an unearthly hour, drove over to that melan- 
choly Gare d'Orléans, to which one never goes except 
from the most serious motives, and took the ‘* Spanish 
Express” south—this in spite of many tuggings at my 
heartstrings towards the Italian Express, the Riviera, 
Bordighera, and possibly Florence. What a delight it 
will be when one has seen all the places, and has only to 
go back to those which are the home of her affections! 
From present indications I am afraid that one of these, with 
me, will not be Biarritz. 














It is stirprising to find with how much comfort one trav- 
els now on the through routes in France. I came down 
on a vestibule train. The carriages did not differ in ap- 
pearance from the ordinary first-class railway carriages, 
except that three or four of them together formed a car 
with a corridor on one side and toilet-room attached. 
The dining-car was farther on; and that we did not have 
to clamber down at a station, as is usual in foreign travel, 
or be imprisoned in clouds of tobacco smoke after our 
repast until it pleased the train to stop, was an improve- 
ment for which we were devoutly thankful. I was 
pleased to see that the Orleans Railway Company had 
decorated their train with charming photographs, under 
glass, of the Chateaux of Touraine, put into panels. It 
gave one an unconscionable desire to linger en route, and 
if I had not had in my brain a fervid idea of the sunny 
south—of roses, warm sunshine, golden air, balmy even- 
ings, sweet scents, all the delicious exotism of the French 
southern resorts as I know them—I should never have got 
past Tours. 

As it was, I and the three other occupants of my car- 
riage sat bundled up in all the wrappings we possessed, 
mutually happy in the confidences we promptly ex- 
changed of a prospective and sudden plunge into summer. 
About Bordeaux, I thought, the change would begin. 
Biarritz I pictured as very Basque in appearance—pre- 
cisely what that was I did not know, but something deep- 
ly interesting and warmly Spanish in color, at all events. 
The people opposite me were English—a little gray-head- 
ed man with a placid blond wife, evidently gentle-folk— 
who also confided to me that they had been attracted to Biar- 
ritz by the pictures ina cycling paper. The husband wore 
on the train a cycling costume consisting of black knicker- 
bockers and heavy turned-over English stockings, which 
contrasted oddly with his hoary head and benign expres- 
sion; while his wife contrasted more oddly still by having 
in the top of ber bonnet a brilliant scarlet feather, which 
gave one a strange impression of the crest of a turkey- 
cock grafted on to the head of the mildest of lambs. The 
two were so English, so we) reg unmodern, so placidly 
themselves, so undisturbed by the end of the century, that 
by the end of the day ‘‘the town” had already almost 
entirely disappeared from my horizon. 

The husband, it appeared, rode a tricycle, which he had 
left behind because it would take him too much away 
from his wife abroad. ‘‘ But I let him wear his costume,” 
she said, fondly. 


The vineyards began an hour or so before Bordeaux, 
endless hills and dales of them, as far as the eye could 
see, but nothing more apparently than sticks planted at 
regular intervals, mace at equally regular intervals by 
little rivulets of water, with nowhere a single leaf of green. 
Evidently we were still as remote, so far as the eye could 
judge, from the sunny south as in the morning. And we 
clattered at last over the paved streets of Biarritz, between 
ten and eleven of the clock of a pitch-black night, and 
could do nothing more than tumble sleepily into bed. ‘I 
put a eruchon of hot water into your bed,” the smiling 
and Spanish -looking landlady said, reassuringly, as she 
handed me my candle. ‘‘ And I put on the eider-down,” 
she added. Ye gods, what a chil of apprehension the 
words gave me! Suppose there should be no hammock, 
there should be no Marjory Daw, there should be no 
roses, no Basque village—no sunny south, in short! 


And there is no sunny south! Biarritz is a cold and 
chilly fraud. There is a splendid sea, the great Gulf of 
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Gascogne, the Bay of Biscay, in which whirl magnificent 
green waves over huge brown rocks worn into strange 
and fantastic shapes. Over the cliffs stretch out huge 
modern hotels, of which the largest and ugliest was for- 
merly the palace of the Empress Eugénie, who came here 
with her mother before ber marriage, was so fascinated 
with the place as a summer resort that she persuaded 
Napoleon to build her a house here, and always loved and 
patronized Biarritz. 

Stern truth compels one to give also to this little town 
its view of the Pyrenees, lovely purple and friendly-look- 
ing mountains in the near distance, capped with snow, and 
making one think of cool and accessible worlds not too 
far away, but, alas, t00 cool worlds—for, as I said before, 
at this beginning of March, 1898, there is no sunny south 
here; even Paris had more roses, and the nearest approach 
to southern vegetation in the streets is through the flower- 
girls selling primroses and mimosa. 

Moreover, there are no toilettes. What should be Mar- 
jory Daws are English girls dressed in short and very badly 
fitting tailor-made gowns, with most astonishing hats. 
Their two occupations seem to be playing golf and ridin 
the bicycle; for, whatever may be said of the fall of the bi- 
cycle in certain parts of the civilized world, it certainly 
still reigns in this little corner of Gascogne. I must say 
the English girl rides it very well, and looks passably well 
on her wheel even when she may be an impossible person 
off. I notice that the smart costumes seem to be of black 
with a hair-line of white, worn with the inevitable sbirt- 
waist, without which the English girl is never seen: in vio- 
let or pale blue the effect is pretty in the extreme. She 
wears her dresses at least one incl above the tops of her 
low shoes, in spite of the fact that the new spring styles 
are longer than ever; but how free, healthy, untrammelled, 
she looks; how elastic is her step and the swing of her 
strong arms! Why do we not all emancipate ourselves by 
the rule of common-sense in our out-of-door life, like our 
English cousins? Biarritz gives one promptly a sensation 
of hearty, simple, unluxurious out-door life. I wonder if 
we shall become fascinated with it as we stay longer? It 
seems cold and without color. Are there warm and shin- 
ing little Spanish villages beyond those near horizons? 
All this I can tell you in another letter. So far we have 
made only one interesting discovery, and that is the little 
Basque boys who drive the funny- looking little pony- 
chairs, that certainly are a feature of the place. They are 
low seats with a rounded board coming up high in front, 
something after the manner of a Russian sledge. A 
slender iron bar runs across the top of this, and perched 
on that sits a bronzed dark-eyed little Basque, his head 
coiffed with a beret, who encourages his miniature steed 
with a patois of the most amusing description. These 


equipages I approve of, and also of the great bullocks used 
as beasts of burden tliat one sees in the streets, their large 
placid eyes almost covered with the sheepskin yoke that 
OREST. 


binds the pair together. KATHARINE DE 





STRANGELY moving story has been told within 
the last few weeks of an old man and woman—hus- 
band and wife—in a village of New Jersey. 

Their sin was one of long ago, and it had to do with the 
maltreatment of a boy committed to their care. The child 
died from a wound on the head, inflicted, so all the vil- 
lage believed, by the man and woman, who punished him 
too severely. Nothing could be done at the time, and 
nothing could move the man and his wife to speak on the 
subject. In the years that have gone since then the mat- 
ter had been forgotten. This made the astonishment of 
the church all the greater when on a Sunday morning the 
old people arose, and, before all men assembled, made 
public confession of their sin. They had not been as they 
should have been to the child, they said. The pastor 
knew about it. They had told him when they joined the 
church. 

It is not always wise to admit the world into a too close 
confidence when foolish steps have been taken or sins 
committed. It makes the recovery of one’s self more dif- 
ficult. Too many eyes are directed to one’s efforts, and too 
little belief is entertained in one’s better nature. Silence 
seems judicious. But when the moral recovery has been 
made, the upright life has been led, curious eyes have 
ceased to follow in doubt, and a question of conscience 
alone is involved, then confession, in its courage and gran- 
deur, becomes an act very nearly approaching the sub- 
lime. 

The appeal to the heart is, in the instance just quoted, 
made by the spectacle of two old people making confes- 
sion together—two old people who have lived together, 
sinned and suffered together, and who when the time of 
final expiation came stood side by side, neither one drag- 
ging the other down nor holding the other back. None 
of us can do much more for each other than this man 
and woman did. 


M. Zola is to serve out his term of imprisonment in the 
Sainte-Pélagie Prison, one of the oldest in Paris. An ac- 
tress of wealth, Marie Bonneau, built it in 1665 as a refuge 
for destitute females, and the name Sainte-Pélagie was 
taken from that of the patron saint whose blessings were 
besought for it. It afterward became a state-prison. 

Madame Roland was imprisoned here, and spent the 
last days of her life before her execution within its walls. 
A portion of this building, called the “ pavilion,” is re- 
served for political prisoners, and for violators, like Roche- 
fort, of the press laws. The sufferings of these inmates 
are never severe, physically a Most of them sur- 
round themselves with luxuries. Before M. Rochefort 
goes to serve out a sentence he sends his own bed and 
cretonne hangings, and any other gear mage on which 
his comfort is likely to depend. His wife lunches daily 
with him, and his friends come to see him. The sense of 
bearing a stigma is by no means felt by these prisoners, 
since no crime has been committed. 

When M. Rochefort went to the Sainte-Pélagie the other 
day he went almost as a conquering hero. Vast crowds 
of persons waited on him, and flowers filled his pathway. 
He was quite indifferent to his sentence, and he is report- 
ed to have said; ‘1 have passed sixteen years of my life 
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in prison or in exile. Five days more or less make no dif- 
ference. It is just as if a man to whom | had paid a mill- 
ion francs were to ask me for twenty-five centimes more.” 
He is sometimes spoken of as “‘ the spoiled child of an- 
archy,” but he has something more than the spoiled child's 
philosophy. 


Baltimore has now an Association for the Promotion of 
the University Education of Women, and five hundred 
dollars have been raised to be offered as a fellowship for 
foreign study during the year beginning with next fall. 

The Baltimore movement is a local development of the 
ideas inspiring the National Association of Collegiate Alum- 
ne, which for some years has been sending young wo- 
men abroad and securing their admission to universities 
thitherto open only to men. The fellowship is not dis- 
tinctly planned for those desiring to become doctors, luw- 
yers, or ministers, although they are not barred. Women 
who desire to become professors or to follow a literary or 
scientific career have been held particularly in mind. No 
competitive examination will be held; the decision will be 
based upon the candidate's ability, and upon her prospect 
of success and distinction in the chosen line of study. The 
testimony of her professors her diploma, and a certain 
surety about her health will all have to be considered. 

But now the question is asked why does not Johns Hop- 
kins open its doors to women on the same terms that men 
enjoy? Baltimore persons of influence are asking this 
question, and it naturally suggests itself as well to the on- 
looker in other towns, 


Is Mr. Andrew Lang quite right? He says that ‘‘ some- 
how the public 80 dearly love the second hand that they 
never read anything when it appears first. They have 
always seen elsewhere an article about an article, an arti- 
cle about a book, or this or that, or and so on. Then they 
sit down and let fly at the author of the book.” 


emer my 4 to a telegraphic report from La Crosse, 
Wisconsin, Miss C. Mead, of the Mead Construction Com- 
pany of McDonald, Pennsylvania, of which she is man- 
ager and principal estimator, has secured the contract for 
the building of the new Christ Episcopal Church. Her 
competitors among the bidders were from every part of 
the country. 

The success of Miss Mead, like that of every woman 
who works, means ultimately the success of all her sisters 
in the field. We are indissolubly bound together, and the 
same current carries us on. The points already won for 
us have not been gained by the clamor of restless indi- 
viduals, but by the pressure of an irresistible impulse, cos- 
mic in its character, and hurrying us ever on. We will 
feel this to our own selfish cost some day, when we who 
have demanded greater privileges and opportunities for 
ourselves crave, without being satisfied, for such quiet 
foldings of the hands and hours of a sweet protection as 
made the well-earned rest of our grandmothers so beauti- 
ful. Now that we are started we cannot stop, and by- 
and-by the dishonor will be when we ignore an oppor- 
tunity, as once we were condemned when we begged for 
one. 


New- Yorkers above Twenty-third Street are beginning 
to appreciate the charms of the Aquarium at the Battery. 
A lecturer well might envy the constant shouts of laugh- 
ter inspired by the seals, who swim all day in the tanks, 
and at given intervals spout water over the crowd of men, 
women, and children who lean over the rails of their tanks. 
The spectators are always warned and always surprised, 
drenchings are common, but still the fun goes on, and the 
laughter never ceases. The seals seem to understand it. 

The real delight for the beauty-lover, however, is to be 
found in the marvellous colors of the fishes in their tanks, 
the exquisite grays and silvers, the reds, the greens. And 
then the grace of movement! Artists say that no one can 
draw a fish in motion except a Japanese, but certainly if 
any of us want to emulate our Eastern neighbors we 
have the best chance now in the world at the Aquarium. 
Butterflies are hardly more beautiful than some of these 
fishes, nor are birds. Seen in the delicate ethereal beauty 
of sea-water with the sunlight filtering through one gets 
effects not easily imagined. ‘ 


France has just enacted a law which one is inclined to 
wish might be put into operation on this side of the wa- 
ter. No baby under a year is to be allowed to have solid 
food without the authority of a qualified medical man. 
Among us it is no uncommon thing to see a baby of eight 
or nine months, belonging to some of the working-classes, 
fed on meat (salted and fresh), potatoes, coffee, or what- 
ever the mother at the moment may be eating herself. 
When convulsions from indigestion set in, there is sur- 
prise and consternation, but never a sign of any apprecia- 
tion of the laws of cause and effect. 

The long rubber tubes attached to nursing-bottles are 
also forbidden, and: heavy penalties are enforced for all 
disobedience in that direction. That these tubes cannot 
be kept properly sterilized is a recognized fact. 


The gray squirrels of Central Park have now become so 
tame that when ladies and children appear on certain paths 
they will run about the ground at their feet and up to their 
very skirts, begging for something to eat. Most of them 
will take the nuts out of your hand, many of them will sit 
on a bench beside a visitor and go into his pockets for the 
nuts concealed there, and some of them, seeing a police- 
man standing still, will jump directly into his arms. When 
no squirrel is in sight, you have only to knock two nuts 
together, and the little creatures, alert for the signal, will 
rush from every direction to you. 

It was no uncommon sight a few years since to see an 
old man near the reservoir trying to tame the gray squir- 
rels, then quite wild. He used to tell those persons who 
stopped to speak to him that many troubles had come his 
way, and that business reverses downtown had almost 
Jost him his mind, but that whenever he found his “ head 
going” he had made it his custom to go out to the squir- 
rels. Trying to tame them took his thofghts from his 
bothers. He was accustomed to recommend a similar ex- 
periment to all those to whom the world had been too 
severe in its discipline. 

His advice was good, but the question is whether his 
personal example, which was never without its charm, or 
mental needs like his own has led to the almost universal 
state of good feeling now existing between the squirrels 
of to-day and their men and women friends in the Park. 
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A NEW BLACK EVENING GOWN. 


LACK evening gowns have this year been made up in 

most exquisite styles and with many new touches. 
One of the smartest of dinner gowns is a design by Héléne, 
and is of band-embroidered black mousseline de soie over 
black satin. The skirt has a e¢ifcular flounce, very deep 
and wide, embroidered with shaded pink roses. The 
upper part of the apron front has a yoke effect and an 
embroidery of jet and silver and white lace. The front 
of the waist is in blouse effect, and matches the yoke on 
the skirt. On the skirt are also two full ruchings of satin- 
edged black mousseline de soie. Over one shoulder is a 
spray of shaded pink roses, while on the other is a large 
bow and a revers with two lines of pink velvet. A narrow 
belt of black satin with long sash ends, trimmed with a 
ruffle and edged with a ruche of the mousseline de soie, 
gives additional fulness to the skirt. This design is one 
of the newest and most admired of the evening gowns. 
The lines are so arranged as to give a slender look to the 
figure, and yet there is sufficient curve at the waist to do 
away with any too straight up and down effect. 


A SIMPLE CLOTH GOWN. 


|} a very delicate shade of tan or wood-color is a charm- 
ing gown of light-weight cloth, a model from Luey. 
The skirt hang$ quite straight in the front and at the 
sides, but has considerable fulness directly in the back; 
it is trimmed around the foot with a bias band of dark 
brown velvet and five small bands of satin the exact color 
of the gown, while above the bands is a scroll design in 
the same satin. The body of the waist is cut like a child's 
guimpe dress, showing a yoke of tucked brown velvet. 
Around the shoulders, finishing the yoke, is a band of the 
brown velvet, with points of heavy white lace laid down 
on the yoke. Exactly the same pattern of braiding is put 
on the waist as is used on the skirt, and is carried across 
the top of the sleeves. The high plain collar is of white 
satin with a band of brown velvet at either edge. 


PARIS SPRING COSTUME. 
See illustration on front page. 
4 ie spring costumes that are now coming in, while 
modelled on very much the same lines as last season, 
have points about them which mark them as absolutely 
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new. A great deal in the beauty of 
these costumes depends upon the fit of 
the coat, the way the skirt hangs, and 
what trimming is used. A great many 
of the smurtest gowns are made with 
coat and skirt, but the coat is longer than 
lust year’s coats were. . 

The charming design illustrated, a 
model from the Paris house of Kriegck 
et Blouet, is made in light cloth or alpaca 
of a light gray shade; alpaca gowns are 
to be very much the fashion this season, 
The skirt of this gown is trimmed with 
braid put down each seam. At the foot 
on each seam is an odd trimming form- 
ed by straps of the cloth outlined with 
braid, and fastened with old-silver but- 
tons. These straps cross one another in 
a zigzag way, and form an exceedingly 
effective trimming at the foot of the skirt. 
The jacket is tight-fitting and of medium 
length, and the same design of trimming 
is used on it. The skitt of the coat is 
open at the back, and has the same straps 
with little silver buttons. It is slashed 
on the hips; and around the slashing, and 
the entire jacket as well, is a line of 
braid. There are wide long revers which 
extend from the collar to the waist-line, 
and the collar turns over in square tabs 
outlined with the braid. The sleeves are 
put into the jacket with the straps and 
buttons in an extremely odd fashion, and 
are finished at the hand with two straps. 
An inside ruffle of white lace finishes the 
wrist and goes inside the collar. 

With this gown is worn a hat of fine 
black straw trimmed with black mousse- 
line de soie and bunches of fine flowers, 
preferably yellow. The dark straw con- 
trasts most effectively with the clear gray 
of the gown, while the flowers give a 
touch of brighter color that is in charm- 
ing contrast. 


NEW SPRING LINGERIE. 
See iilustrations on page 268, 

7 XQUISITELY dainty and fine are 

4 the new fashions in lingerie, and the 
beautiful work that is put on the more 
expensive garments would seem to prove 
conclusively that hand-sewing is as much 
of a fine art as ever, and to be studied as 
a desirable accomplishment. 

The night-gowns in the more exclusive 
styles are elaborate in construction, but 
in the very best of taste. The finest 
cambric or percale is used in their con 
struction, and they are made to be de- 
cidedly large and full. One charming 
model has a wide collar trimmed with 
rows of the finest tucks put in to form a 
plaid; then there are also bands of lace 
insertion and a deep ruffle of lace or in- 
sertion. This gown is cut high in the 
neck, with an inside ruffle of lace or em 
broidery. The sleeves are tucked in clusters from the 
shoulder to the wrist, are very long, and finished at the 
wrist with double ruffles. Ribbons at the throat and 
wrists fasten the collar and sleeves. Another style of 
gown has the collar effect, but put on differently. The 
front of the robe is laid in tucks, drawn in at the waist 
with ribbons. Over the shoulders, and tapering into a 
point at the waist-line, is a fichu collar made of bands 
of lace insertion and edged with Jace. The sleeves are 
shirred and have deep ruffles over the hand. The effect 
of this gown is that of a dressing-gown quite as much as 
of a night-gown. 

Flannel petticoats are now made with just as much 
care with regard to the fitting as are the skirts of gowns, 
for women realize that they cannot look absolutely well 
dressed unless every part of their toilette 
is perfect. Of course the petticoats are 
made on a yoke deep enough to prevent 
any unnecessary fulness over the hips. 
They are trimmed with ruffles of lace, 
through which is run ribbon, or are em- 
broidered in points, and lace is put under- 
neath the points. Light-colored flannels 
are used as well as white,and many wo- 
men who do not like flannel wear instead 
the crépe de santé, which is quite as warm 
and lighter in weight 

Corset covers, both high and low necked, 
are very dainty in the work used on them. 
The same idea of small tucks is carried 
out, while lace and embroidery are put on 
—not to excess, but sufficient to make the 
garment as dainty as can be imagined. 
The bolero jacket effect is 
very much liked in the high- 
necked corset-waist. Inthe 
low-necked waists any 
amount of trimming can be 
used, and they can be made 
as dainty and simple or as 
elaborate as fancy dictates. 
One of the prettiest designs 
is that which has a hand- 
embroidered edge with a 
small pattern just below, 
and then eyelet - holes, 
through which a ribbon can 
be run and tied in front. 
This style of waist fits par- 
ticularly well. 

In chemises there is no 
great change instyle. They 
are curved in more to the 
figure, and the same fine 
materials are used as in the 
other garments. One style 
which matches the simpler 
corset-waists is embroidered 
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holes for the ribbon to run through. Another style has 
the fulness drawn in at the waist in narrow tucks, with 
a yoke of tucking, lace insertion, and edging. This is 
made with embroidered and lace-edged ruffles over the 
shoulders, and a full ruffle around the foot. There are 
big bows where the ruffles stop on the shoulders. 

Silk petticoats are, if possible, more elaborate than ever. 
They are made of exquisite patterns of silk, most elabo- 
rately trimmed with ruffles and ribbons, and come in all the 
colors of the rainbow. For evening wear the light silks 
are preferred, while for street wear the darker brocades 
and black lace flounces are used. Many of the smart 
dressmakers are now making up to wear with the summer 
gowns petticoats of white taffeta most carefully fitted over 
the hips, but very wide and full, and as Jong as the dress 
skirt; these are trimmed with ruffles of lace, are faced 
with crinoline or hair cloth, and have a deep balayeuse of 
white muslin or cambric edged with lace. The models 
of which we give illustrations were sketched at Arnold, 
Constable, & Co., and E. A. Morrison’s. 


PURSES AND BELT-BAGS. 
CONFUSING variety of materials is found in the 
new pocket-books and bags—elephant and rhinoceros 

hide, monkey-skin, Mexican alligator, and colored moroc- 
co, as well as lizard-skin, suéde, and velvet. They appear 
in tan-color, gray, bright red, green, black, blue, brown, 
and other colors, and are made severely plain, or ornament- 
ed in gold, silver, steel, and even jewelled. 

A novelty imported from Paris is a long porte-monnaie 
of dark blue smoothly finished and shining leather, made 
in the form of a bag, fastened with a gilt clasp, and carried 
in the hand by a gilt chain. A handsome specimen, also 
carried in the hand by a gilt chain, is of a rich tan-colored 
elephant-hide, small in size—about three or four inches 
high and a little less in width—and fastened by a clasp 
of French gold carved and set with three jewels. The 
chain has a large ring at the top, so that it can be slipped 
over the finger in carrying the bag about. The favorite 
purse, however, is stil] the square-cornered one, flat, and 
opening like a book. In this the visiting-card can be car- 
ried, and it is altogether more easily handled. It is plain, 
slightly or elaborately decorated, and found in all the dif- 
ferent leathers. 

The belt-bag most in vogue for general use is of tan- 
colored or black leather, with no trimmings of any kind, 
even the large hook that fastens it to the belt being of 
metal covered in the leather. This article comes in all 
sizes, from the miniature trifle for carrying small change 
and stamps to the roomy large one convenient for shop- 
ping and travelling purposes, The more ornamental 
bags are decorated in gold or silver, and sometimes jew- 
els, and come in velvet and rich silkgas well as in leather. 
A handsome bag is of Mexican alligator, a very rough, 
horny hide, dark brown in color, finished with a silver 
clasp and silver chain. It is curved in shape and of medi- 
um size, just right for ordinary wear, to contain the hand- 
kerchief, cards, money, and other sal] articles. 











()*' ‘E it was my good fortune to know a man who is 
now acknowledged by the English-speaking world to 
have possessed, more than other men of his time and race, 
that quality which for want of a better name we call 
genius 

Being a genuine king, and not a pretender, he bore him- 
self on ordinary occasions like any other ordinary man, 
But his anxious little wife forced him upon us at every 
turn as a spokesman for Apollo, She would have had 
him mount the tripod before breakfast, and be torn by his 
demon all day long in full sight of the public. Her chil- 
dren, like herself, were hopelessly dull and tepid, but she 
dragged them into a thousand feeble enthusiasms daily. 
Because her husband was a poet, she tethered the whole 
family on Mount Olympus. They wore strange esthetic 
garinents; though they talked perpetually of the weather 
or the cook, it was in a lingo of their own, which she 
would have had us believe was an echo of the dialect 
of the gods 

One unfortunate child of ten, her mother declared, was 
the inheritor of her father’s power. Pudgy was a good- 
humored fat little glutton, whose main interest in life was 
to munch tarts or doughnuts, which she kept hid under 
her apron. Her mother prepared her for her réle as 
poetess by cramming her brain with scraps of Shake- 
speare, Milton, and Homer. They brought no more life 
or meaning to her than do torn rags to the bag which 
holds them 

Her mother said to me one day: ‘‘ She holds perpetual 
converse with the kings of thought through these poems 
which she has learned. Every trifle brings back to her 
some of their immortal utterances. Now, for instance, 
this dead bat"—pointing to a black lump in the path. 

My child, what does this suggest to you? A bat? Ariel 

goon. What do you think of as you look at it?” 

Rats,” stammered Pudgy, her mouth full of apple 

pie, holding both hands behind her. 

The stout little woman towered over the stout child in 
a poetic frenzy. ‘No! You now are not mortal. You 
are Ariel, and you chant, 


*Where the bee sucks, there suck I—’" 


Pudgy took up the words, as well as the pie in her 
mouth would permit 


“*In a cowslip’s bell I lie 
There I couch when owls do ery. 
On the bat’s back I do fly.”” 


I have never thought of Prospero’s enchanted island 
since, that I do not see the round fat face and staring eyes 
of the child, hiding her pie behind her, and trying to make 
us and herself believe that she was Ariel. There was 
tragedy enough in the absurd figure, though her mother 
saw nothing comic nor tragic in it. She died a few years 
afterwards, and the father died; and Pudgy, who, if she 
had been let alone, might have been now a kind, useful 
nurse or mother of babies, went on writing poems and lec 
turing and playing the part of Ariel iu one part of the 
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world or another—a ridiculous, pitiable figure always. 
She disappeared a few years ago. The overtaxed brain 
gave way, but whether she found rest in an asylum or in 
the grave nobody seems to know. 

I should not have recalled this miserable old story but 
for a little neighbor of mine, who puts me in mind of 
Pudgy every day. I scarcely know why, for the like- 
ness melts into thin air when fy to define it. 

The father of Mary Boggs is not a poet nor a genius of 
any sort. I have a vague idea that he supports the Boggs 
family by means of coal or sugar. To support them is 
his one raison d’étre, and their only interest in him is as 
a base of supplies. His wife does not exploit him as a 
mouth-piece of Apollo or any of the gods, and does not 
use him to establish a footing for the family on Olympus 
or in any other circle of society. She has no social ambi- 
tions. Where Macgregor sits is the head of the table; 
and she is Macgregor. To be just, Mrs. Boggs has a 
mind of large thews and sinews, so to speak. She is 
fitted to cut down trees and dig trenches and open new 
paths and outlooks for the intelligence of the world to do 
its filigree- work. 

She is a social economist. She deals with large ques- 
tions: the elevation of races, the trampling out of mo- 
narchical influences, ete., etc. It is no more likely that she 
would teach her girls scraps of poetry than hem-stitching. 
She told me the other day that she had studied the capaci- 
ties of each of them, and so could place them on the high- 
road to success and happiness. 

‘Every. woman,” she said, authoritatively, ‘‘is born 
with a capacity for some high and helpful work. It is 
the duty of a mother to find it and give it to her daughter.” 

No sentiment could be more true or noble; and yet— 

I am interested in little Mary Boggs. She is a wisp of 
a child, with pink and white flesh and a baby mouth, and 
big pleading blue eyes, with which she looks at every 
man who comes near her, from the milk-boy to the den- 
tist, begging him for something which life as yet has de- 
nied her. They are all her bond-slaves. She never looks 
in that way ata woman. She calls herself, with her soft 
lisp, pet names—May and Marie and Maisie. 

**And what work,” I said, ‘‘have you in store for 
Mary? She is a child who will require peculiar care.” 

** Maria, if you please,” corrected Mrs. Boggs. ‘‘ No; 
there is no problem to solve in Maria’s case. She has a 
natural aptitude for language, and a good memory—quali- 
ties which point the way directly to philology. She is 
now ten, and is well grounded in Latin and German. I 
shall give her a general education, a glimpse around the 
horizon of knowledge, and then put her on the little field 
that she is to till for life—probably the Semitic tongues, 
though they tell me there is almost untrodden ground in 
the study of the ancient Irish or Old Frisian.” 

“She may marry,” I hesitated. 

** Possibly,” said Mrs. Boggs, with one of her large in- 
different waves of the hand. ‘It is one of the accidents 
of life never impossible for one of our sex. But it is, so 
to speak, a side issue. The aim and meaning of a wo- 
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man’s life is her work. She will be no worse, wife or 
mother, for her profession.” 

** And exactly what,” I persisted, meekly, “‘ will she do 
with the ancient Frisian dialect?” 

“Open up its dark places, give what is hidden in it to 
the public. Surely: you see that a woman must pay in 
her tithe to the help and bettering of the world? Philology 
is Maria’s work. hoebe is to be an artist. She is now, 
by my direction, age ton anatomy. She has an infant's 
body which she is dissecting to-day. Won't you come 
over? It is most interesting.” 


I have a profound respect for Mrs. Boggs, as one has 
for any human being who is in earnest and absolutely sin- 
cere, be he John Knox or the Head of the Inquisition. 
Besides, 1 am told that she is a typical modern woman; 
and Mrs. Boggs assures me that the modern woman is 
going to recreate the world upon a totally new base. 

When therefore she invited me yesterday to visit the 
huge college where Mary and Phoebe are being ground 
into modern women, I went with much interest and no 
little awe. There were several other visitors, among them 
a French |ittérateur and two or three younger men. 
Pheebe gave us tea in her little sitting-room, and Mary 
handed the cups and sugar. I noticed that when her 
mother spoke to her in German the child’s verbs were 
sadly misplaced. But not one of her shy glances fell 
amiss; they went straight to their mark. 

“* She is a coquette from nature’s own hand!” cried the 
Frenchman, in ecstasy. ‘‘ She is charming!” 

Pheebe, too, had nothing to say of art or dead babies, 
being quite too busy whispering and giggling behind the 
tea-urn with young Professor Wright. 

In the making of this philologist and anatomist surely 
Mrs. Boggs has Brand something which will not be 
ignored! 

She escorted me afterwards through the quadrangle 
surrounded by great stone buildings. 

**Modelled after Magdalen at Oxford,” she explained. 
** The methods and training are as much like those of men 
as possible. There are eight hundred girls—undergradu- 
ates. They have their gowns and caps, their semesters, 
their ‘little-gos’ and ‘great-gos,’ their degrees, and—all the 
rest of it. They are being trained as biologists, chemists, 
linguists, electricians—well, in every profession of seience 
and learning—precisely like men! Think what they will 
accomplish when they go out into the world to take hold 
of its work!” She waved her hand triumphantly-—and 
then straightened her hat. Some professors were approach- 
ing. ‘‘Is the feather straight?” she asked, anxiously. 

I too was anxious. Were all of these hundreds of girls 
like Mary and Phebe? Would it be found, when they 
set out to do their part as electricians and architects and 
archeologists, that some element in their deepest Leing 
had been ignored which would not be ignored? 

It seemed to me, as I came home alone, that I had seen 
again poor Pudgy trying to believe and to make me be- 
lieve that she was Ariel, 


HER ESCAPADES, ADVENTURES, AND BITTER SORROWS. 


CHAPTER XXV 
AN ANSWER, 


( N this Monday morning there was a rare scene of 

hurry and confusion in the Exhibition-hall of the 
Highland Home Industries Association; for several con 
siguments hal been delayed on their route from the 
outer isles; and now at the last moment they had to be 
opened and measured and ticketed and catalogued; and 
among the busiest of the busy—and apparently delight- 
ing in the whirl and rush—was a handsome, fresh-com- 
plexioned, energetic young lass who wore in her Tam o’ 
Shanter a sprig of the common heath, which is the badge 
of Clan Dhonuill, and who wore at her neck a silver brooch 
with ‘* The Eagle’s Crag” engraved on it, that being the 
slogan of the Macdonalds of Kinvaig. She was calling to 
this one or that of the lazy boy messengers; her mouth 
seemed full of pins and her hands of blue pencils and 
labels; and when she turned to her assistant—a young 
girl who had been hired from Struthers’s shop—it was not 
to seek for help, but rather to offer it. in the sorting out 
of diced hose and similar articles. She appeared to be 
very happy amid all this bustle and pother; indeed ac- 
tivity of any sort was always a joy to this wild creature; 
and at length she saw cosmos triumphantly emerging 
from chavs; the very last of the labels had been affixed— 
and it was not yet ten minutes to eleven, the opening 
hour. : 

It was at this point that there appeared at the door a 
tall, fair-haired young man, who glanced rather diffident- 
ly up and down the spacious building. He seemed afraid 
to enter; and yet every one was too much occupied to at- 
tend to him; and so at last he found courage to advance 
a few yards and look round. Among all those ladies, and 
young ladies, and giggling lassocks, was Miss Macdonald 
of Kinvaig the only one known to him?—at least it was 
to her he made his way 

‘**Who let you in?” said she, promptly, as she took the 
last of the pins out of her mouth. ‘‘ We don't open till 
eleven.” 

‘The power of the press,” he answered her. 

‘Oh; you have come to report?” 

‘Hardly. There will be the official report. But I 
mean to write a general article on the whole week’s pro- 
ceedings.” 

“ Then you are not a purchaser?” she demanded again. 

‘I didn't come with that intention.” 

‘* In that case I fear you are of no use to me,” she said— 
as she shoved straight some of the heavy webs of home- 
spun that had got awry on the long counter. 

**I might say a word in favor of the Association, while 
I am, writing that article,” he ventured to suggest. 

**And so you might!” she said, cheerfully. ‘‘ And so 
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you might! Well, if you want to be bribed, come along 
in the afternoon, and I will give you some tea. Any time 
between three and five; that's when the quality show up, 
to talk to each other; but they don’t buy much; the reai 
buyers come early—to get their choice. So, au revoir!” 

He raised his hat and was moving off when it suddenly 
struck him that the face of the young person behind the 
adjoining table was familiar to him. The table was in 
front of a portion of the wall between two windows; so 
that the dusk had partially concealed her; besides, what 
attention could Archie Gilchrist pay to any alien object 
when the wave-blue eyes of Eelin Macdonald were fixed 
upon him? But now he seemed to know who this was; 
he went forward and stretched across his hand to take 
hers; with a ‘‘ How do you do, Miss Forsyth? I hope you 
are well!”; and then again he raised his hat and went on. 
The young woman with the timid black eyes and the re- 
tiring manner appeared to be somewhat disconcerted by 
this recognition; but just at this moment a purchaser— 
that great and noble creature, a purchaser—came up to 
inspect, and the incident passed by. 

But Eelin had noticed, and as soon as the purchaser 
had gone away to the accountant’s desk, she turned to her 
assistant whom Lady Helmsdale—herself unable to appear 
—had engaged for the two days’ sale. 

**So you know Mr. Gilchrist?” said she 

“Oh, yes, Miss Macdonald,” replied the quiet and rather 
nice - looking young woman with the dark eyes. ‘‘He 
was clerk in Mie Struthers's shop; and | am sorry to say 
that I was the cause of his losing his place.” . 

And therewith, seeing that Miss Macdonald was some- 
what interested, she told her the story of Archie Gilchrist 
having interposed when the brute Struthers was fuming 
and hectoring; and she added, rather anxiously— 

** And many’s the time I have been wondering whether 
he was doing well.” 

** Better than ever he did in Struthers's shop!” said Miss 
Macdonald. “ Why, be is a professional mau now—with 
a great future before him!” 

** Indeed, indeed! But we all of us used to think that 
of Mr. Gilchrist, so busy he was with his studies,” said 
the young woman. ‘‘I'm sure I am glad. Many’s the 
time my heart has been sore when | remembered that it 
was through me he lost his place. And ever since, when 
my people out at Beauly have been sending me a dozen of 
new-laid eggs, or maybe a baskct of green pease, or of ap- 
ples and pears, I have taken them round to his cottage, 
and left them for him; and the old housekeeper there 
does not know my name, so she cannot tell him; only I 
wish him to understand there is some one who remem- 
bers a kindness—” 

** And that is very nicely done of you, Miss Forsyth,” 
said Miss Mecdonald of Kinvaig (who was considerably 
the younger of the two). ‘‘ Very nicely done of you in- 


deed. And I don’t see why you shouldn’t continue to 
leave those little presents, merely because he is quite as 
well off as he was in Struthers’s shop. One is always 
glad to know that one hus a friend somewhere. And you 
may be sure | shall not betray your secret.” The dark- 
eyed young woman seemed much comforted: she had not 
wrought him ill, then, after all? 

The next customer was a notable one, being none other 
than old Allan Macdonald, who was piloted into the place 
by Angus, formerly water-bailiff. And Angus, as it turn- 
ed out, was learned in the mysteries of domestic dyeing 
and weaving; and soon these two were discussing shades 
of ** bealaidh,” and ** duileasg,” and “‘crotal,” and ‘* cro- 
tal-nan-creag,” the one man lending eyes to the other, as 
it were; while Eelin, not having the proper instincts of a 
saleswoman, stood aghast at the recklessness of the old 
gentleman's expenditure. 

**Mr. Macdonald,” she protested, ‘‘ what can you want 
with all that cloth!” 

“Well, you see, Miss Eelin,” he answered her,‘ when 
I go back to Ontario, there’s many a one will be glad to 
have a bit of real homespun, with the smell of the peat in 
it. And I do not often get such a chance; you are my 
warrant that the webs are genuine, and none of the Man- 
chester imitations: and Angus here, he seems to know 
something. And if Somerled and I will be going to Loch 
Naver in the spring, we will each of us be wanting plenty 
of rugs and wraps—yes, and an Inverness cape, too—for 
the salmon-trolling. What's that, Angus?” 

** Ay, iv’s a grand piece, this one,” Angus went on, 
turning over a new web. ‘It’s a splendid piece, this 
one—smooth and firm and close; the wind will not get 
through it, and the rain will chist run off it.” 

** And the color?” said the blind man. 

“The color?” said Angus, with a contemplative eye. 
‘Well, I'm thinking it’s about the color of beech leaves 
when they're first withered, and before the wet winter has 
reddened them.” 

** How many yards?” 

** Feefty-four.” 

‘*I will take that piece, too, Miss Eelin, if you please,” 
said the gallant purchaser, not staying to ask any price. 
And then master and man passed on, for there were ever 
and again fresh batches of arrivals, whose turn it was to 
inspect. 

+ At the top of the stone stairway, on their way out, old 
Allan Macdonald stopped, hesitating. 

** Angus,” said he, in a low voice, and in Gaelic, *‘ were 
you observing the other counters? Were you thinking 
es the other ladies were selling more than our young 
ady?” 

That I was not observing,” answered Angus, in the 
same tongue, ‘‘but sure I am, sir, it’s yourself was not 
leaving Miss Eelin many more pieces to sell. And I am 
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oes that was a fearful bill you had to pay at the 
esk.” 


** Now listen to me, Angus,” said the t, white-beard- 
ed giant. ‘‘It is not seemly that a blind person should 
be going about pretending to examine webs of cloth; and 
80 for the present we will return to the hotel. But this 
is what you must do in the afternoon, Angus; for you 
have the blessing of eyesight. You will come back here, 
and you will pass along the counters, and you will keep 
a sharp lookout, and you will discover whether the other 
ladies have been making more sales than our young lady. 
And if that is so, then you will come back quickly to me, 
Angus—do you understand me now? As fast as a 
legs can carry you, you will come back; and I will be 
ready with another bunch of notes; and we will set out 
at once. Because I am sure my son will be saying that I 
have not made half enough purchases—when it is Miss 
Eelin Macdonald who condescends to offer these a 
Do you understand me, Angus? I will be waiting for 
you.” And with that they left. 

Altogether this was quite a gay morning for Wild 
Eelin; for among the people who came slowly circulat- 
ing through the hall, inspecting, comparing, questioning, 
and buying or not buyieg, were innumerable friends and 
acquaintances, with whom she had to exchange a nod or 
a word of greeting; then she made a very fair disposal 
of her wares; and there was a certain satisfaction in be- 
ing able to get through with her work in the absence of 
Lady Helmsdate, who ought to have been by her side. 
But in the afternoon, as the crowd increased, trade grew 
slack, and she had more time to look about her. And 
now it was that the rank and fashion of the north, who 
had come swarming into the Invernish hotels for the 
week's festivities, began to make their mar pen and 
as the payment of an extra shilling enabled a visitor to 
ascend into the gallery, where he or she could have tea 
and cake and a placid survey of the assemblage below, 
this was the retreat chosen by most of the new-comers, 
Some very well-known faces were visible behind that ele- 
vated rail, as Miss Eelin could espy. And she was hav- 
ing a little more leisure; indeed her gentle - mannered 
companion behind the table had insisted on handing over 
her chair, for the temporary loan of which she was abun- 
dantly grateful. 

Then of a sudden her eyes quailed, and her heart began 
to throb with alarm. She had been so happy amidst all 
this toil and turmoil that she had been able to forget; a 
certain answer that had been demanded of her had for 
the time being been thrust aside; here she was safe among 
many friends and neighbors, whose quick glances this way 
and that showed the keen interest they were taking in 
each other. And yet she had been charmed into a false 
security; for there could be no mistake as to who this was 
who had just entered; and who now came forward to her, 
grinning, smiling, wearing his most captivating-air. And 
so elegantly and elaborately dressed he was; Savile Row 
had done the best possible for his squat figure; the be- 
gonia in his button-hole was a flame-point of color; while 
the after-luncheon flush that still pervaded his rotund and 
flabby and shining features lent him almost a look of 
health. 

**Guessed I should find you here,” said he, with a sort 
of chuckle of satisfaction. ‘* Oh, yes,I heard that Lady 
Helmsdale would prove a non-starter—the sly old mother 
fox!—as cunning as a cart-load o’ monkeys—that’s what 
they say about her anyway —putting the whole of the 
work on to your shoulders, and nailing all the ‘Kudos’ 
for herself when it comes to the newspapers.” 

**I thought you were at Kinvaig, Lord Mountmahon,” 
said Eelin, driven desperately to answer him for the mere 
sake of appearances ;—** that you were not coming up till 
Thursday.” 

‘*How could | stay away?” he asked; and his semi- 
bemused, blue-gray eyes regarded her with adoration and 
ecstasy, or were meant to do so. ‘* Come, come, be fair, 
Miss Eelin—if I must still call you Miss Eelin. Make al- 
lowances for human nature. How could I stay away? 
What's telegrams ? What's post-cards? What's some 
measly old formal message, meaning nothing at all? I 
want to hear from yourself: and I guessed I should find 
you; and here | am, at the earliest possible minute—after a 
snack, don't you know—after a snack, to restore the inner 
man— 

He looked all around; went off on a foraging expedi- 
tion, and presently returned carrying a chair, which he 
placed for himself so that there was no way of escape for 
her. 

“Excuse importunateness,” he said, with a bit of a 
laugh. ‘‘ But, after all, human nature is human nature, 
and you can't get over that. You didn’t make yourself; 
and you ain't responsible; and human nature is what it 
is, and there’s no getting over it. Follow your first impulse, 
and you're doing the right and straight thing; it’s only 
the mugs who cut their feelings to bits and calculate 
chances. Fire ahead: that’s my motto. You only live 
once; and you've got to eat, or be eaten. It’s every man 
for his own hand. And when I see a tremendous prize 
to be won, I'm not going to stick at trifles. And it isn’t 
quite trifles, either, what I promised to your mother; oh, 
no, it ain't; for of course you got all the messages, Miss 
Eelin, that your mother undertook to deliver—along with 
the all-important one; and mind you I haven’t forgotten 
an iota; no, I haven't; you can make mea reformed char- 
acter to-morrow morning, if you like—by one little word. 
And as for gratitude and all the rest of it, you may trust 
me; I’m not such a bad kind of chap to get on with—” 

Now the confusion and embarrassment from which 
Eelin Macdonald was suffering was cruel enough—for she 
knew that, all along those gulleries, here and there her 
friends would be looking down, and could not fail to ob- 
serve the ogling glances and ingratiating grimaces of this 
too notorious young man; but she did not entirely lose 
her self-possession. 

‘** Lord Mountmahon,” said she, with sufficient dignity, 
‘‘surely this is neither the time nor the place for such 
talk. And I did mean to send you an answer—yes—if— 
if—you could really imagine it was necessary—after so 
slight and short an acquaintanceship—” 

**Which can so easily be mended!” he exclaimed, in 
uite a jocund way. « Nothin easier than that. Every 
ay will help. Every mortal day that passes will help. 

All you've got to say is one wee, wee word; and then we'll 
set to work to amend the short acquaintanceship. What's 
the use of hanging back, for form's sake? Can't you read 
people at a glance? I can—all I want to know of ‘em; 
and then if they're cantankerous beasts, or skinflivis, or 
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jpsginses, or prigs, or molly-coddles, they may go to Hong 

ong, and ten miles further, for me. I think you can 
enerally tell what a fellow is like. Come; come, Miss 
elin; I’m not driving you into a corner—” 

** But I think you are!” she said, with some warmth— 
if her eyes were fixed on the floor. 

**Not at all—not at all!” he said, good-humoredly. 
“Only a little gentle pressure; so that I may carry away 
with me some inkling as to what is ong a agg 
cheer my lonely absence, until I return on Thursday, I'm 
not a poetical gent, don’t you know; but I could say some- 
thing about those splendid eyes of yours, if this were a 
proper occasion—” 

**It isn’t then!” she said, in downright anger; and she 
rose abruptly, aud took the chair on which she had been 
sitting, and handed it back to Miss Forsyth, who had been 
discreetly non-observant all the while. Then Eelin 
crossed to the counter and stood there, by her piles of 
homespuns. 

And of course Mountmahon instantly followed. 

**T know it isn’t quite the best occasion,” said he, ‘ but 
human nature is human nature, and you can’t get over 
that; and I wanted to take away with me some little as- 
surance. Sorry if I’ve seemed rather importunate; but 
‘persistare’ is a good motto, don’t you know; and I’m 
in a bit of a fix at the moment, for my lads are in a brake 
outside, and they're apt to become a deuce of a noisy crew 
when they're kept waiting. But look here, my dear Eelin, 
if you won't say anything outright, if you're afraid of 
being overheard, what’s the matter with this? A couple 
of words now—” 

He had got hold of an unattached label and also of 
one of the blue pencils, and these he put into her hands. 

**A couple of words now—” 

Well, she hardly knew what she was doing, so exasper- 
ated was she and ashamed; or she may have had some 
wild fancy that if 8he humored him in this matter he 
would at least go away; at all events she placed the blank 
label on the top of one of the webs, and with trembling 
fingers she wrote these words— 

**What you ask is in every way and forever impos- 
sible.” 

He seized the piece of paper, looked at it, and professed 
to be highly delighted. 

‘Impossible? The very word I like! Suits me down 
to the ground! Why, it’s the only thing worth trying for, 
the impossible: of course it is. ho but a silly-billy ever 
took no for an answer? Wish I had another ten minutes 
to convince you, Miss Eelin; but I must be off—or my 
boys will be tearing the streets to bits. Tell your mo- 
ther I am coming out to see her the moment I return. 
Your mother's on my side, you know; and ‘persistare’ 
will conquer the impossible, never you fear!” And so, 
with nods and smiles and parting glances, he took himself 
away; leaving Eelin Macdonald half-maddened with re- 
sentment and indignation, as the circumspect Miss For- 
syth could very well make out from the girl’s burning 
cheeks, her trembling frame, her haughty lips, and sombre 
eyes. Alas! that there should have been other spectators 
of this incident not so favorably placed for accurate ob- 
servation as Miss Forsyth. 

‘I say, Lil, did you see what was going on?” remarked 
one of two young people to the other as they were on 
their way out. 

‘It is not to be spoken of!” answered Lily Neile, who 
appeared to be distressed. 

** But it will be spoken of,” her brother continued. “ By 
to-morrow it will be spoken of all over Invernish, and out- 
side it too. Really, now,” the tall, sandy-haired youth 
went on, ‘‘who could have expected such a thing, from 
Eelin Macdonald of all people! Well, of course, one never 
knew what she was going to be at next—any madcap trick 
—parachuting herself from the top of the Cathedral—any- 
thing—but not this—not this! How many weeks since his 
wife was drowned?” 

“Don’t speak of it, Alec!” his sister said. 

‘*But I tell you every one will be speaking of it!” he in- 
sisted. ‘‘ So open—so shameless—before all the crowd— 
writing little notes to him as if she were a flirtatious bar- 
maid! And that is what she has come to—your beautiful 
Wild Eelin, that used to be the proudest of the proud! 
But it’s wonderful what women will do, for a title.” 

Then she turned upon him; and the eyes of this ordina- 
rily merry and debonair lass had an unwonted fire in them. 

“‘T will not have you talk like that of Eelin Macdonald!” 
she said, in vibrant undertones. ‘‘Do youhearme? You 
are judging by appearances. What right have you to 
judge by appearances? At all events, I am not going to 
jump to any conclusion until | learn a little more. Eelin 
is my friend; and if any one has anything to say against 
her, it isn’t to me they'd better come.” 

The long-legged, fair, freckled Highland-looking youth 
only raised his eyebrows a little; he was 4 peaceable lad, 
and in no mood for a quarrel. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
“HERE ALL EYES GAZE ON US,” 


From earliest dawn the skirl of the pipes had been 
heard, along the country roads or through the outskirts of 
the town; as the day declared itself, an unusual activity 
everywhere prevailed; the dull gray thoroughfares had 
touches of color here and there, in the various uniforms 
of regulars and volunteers; young fellows, in all the 
bravery of kilt and jacket and sporran, or in the quieter 
costume of knickerbockers and deer-stalking cap, lounged 
about the porticos of the hotels, thinking less of their 
morning cigarette than of the hoped-for favors at the 
dance that night; house parties came driving in in wagon- 
ettes; and already stragglers were — away for the 
grounds in which the Athletic Sports and Competitions 
were to be held. It wasagala day for Invernish; and the 
heavens were propitious; « silver-clear sky showered floods 
of diamonds on the swinging and fretted current of the 
river; there was just enough wind to stir the bannerets 
hanging from the tall poles; and the sunlight was gradu- 
ally and surely increasing in strength until even the slopes 
of the Black Isle, afar on the horizon, began to show a 
dusky yellow through the dim sea-mists. 

And fain, fain would Eelin Macdonald have remained 
away from the famous Gathering—for reasons which she 
would hardly avow even to herself; but then this was 
about the sole occasion of the year on which her mother 
suffered herself to be drawn forth from her seclusion; and 
that because she could so easily renew old friendships 
when the representatives of the great families of the north 
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—the Grants and Frasers, the gay Gordons and gallant 
Grahams, the Macleods and Mackenzies, the Rosses, Sin- 
clairs, Ogilvies, Farquharsons, with all their kith and kin 
—came trooping into the enclosure; and who more likely 
to receive an honored welcome than the gentle Bean-an- 
Tighearn of Kinvaig, even though the glories of her house 
had gone? So Miss Eelin saw to it that her mother was 
dressed in her very smartest and neatest; and as for her- 
self she had discarded her boyish Tam for head-gear of a 
more young-ladyish kind; and when the hour had arrived, 
a cab was sent for, und they drove away to the scene of 
high revelry. 

And here, just as their modest vehicle drew up, was 
Lady Helmsdale alighting from her barouche. She was a 
big woman, of imposing presence, hawk-faced, and capa- 
ble-looking, with shrewd, observant gray eyes that had 
nevertheless a glint of humor in them at times. 

‘** My dear Eelin,” she cried, ‘‘ I know you'll never for- 
give me; but I couldn't help it, indeed I could not help it: 
and I kept hoping to the very last: I tell you that clinical 
thermometer was hardly ever out of my mouth—and his 
lordship jeering at me—‘ There you go, Janet, sucking 
that glass cigarette of yours ’—but the wretch of a thing 
woulda’t come down to less than 101—sometimes it was 
101.4—and how could I risk leaving the house? Never 
mind: I'll make it up to you to-night, Eelin dear; indeed 
I will; I'll be the most patient of chaperons; to-morrow 
morning's daylight will find me at my post, if you wish 
it—” 

But at this point she had to take her turn at the wicket- 
gate; and therewithal the three of them passed through, 
and went along an opening between two of the stands, 
until the brilliant spectacle burst full upon their view— 
the long semicircle of wooden erections, with their tiers 
upon tiers of on-lookers, the spacious breadth of green- 
sward, the octagonal platform on which four kilted High- 
landers were dancing a reel, their cairn-gorms and silver 
ornaments flashing in the sun. There was no crowding 
along these benches, nor anything like it; nevertheless 
Mrs. Macdonald of Kinvaig and her daughter experienced 
a little difficulty in getting to their seats, for they seemed 
to be known to many of the people walking about on the 
grass, and these, one after the other, would come up to 
greet them with friendly inquiries. One elderly chieftain, 
indeed, in full array of tartan and eagle's plume, made so 
bold as to ask Miss Eelin what dances she was going to 
give him at the ball that evening; and Miss Eelin duti- 
fully replied that it would be for himself to say if she 
brought him a blank programme. Eventually, however, 
they managed to make their way through these kindly 
folk, and then they ascended to their places, Lady Helms- 
dale accompanying them. 

And truly it was a goodly display that now stretched 
away from them on each hand; for nowhere in all the 
world is there to be found such a concourse of handsome 
men and women as is brought together at this Northern 
Meeting at Invernish. Well born, well educated, trained 
from their earliest youth to every sort of athletic exercise 
and accomplishment, they form the very pick and flower 
of the English race; and perhaps it is permissible to speak 
of them as of the English race, for although their names 
may be Highland, and their Highland descent and tradi- 
tions proudly and carefully cherished, it is probable that 
through intermarriage English blood predominates in at 
least a large minority of these families. Be that as it may; 
here they were: the young men in from the moors, and 
the hill-sides, and the corries, the young women from the 
salmon-rivers and the golf links; with the light and glow 
of health iv the clearness of their eyes and the freshness 
of their complexion; and with the grace of perfect physi- 
cal condition in the movement of every limb. 

And this was the assemblage in front of which there 
now presented himself a thick-set young man of clean- 
shaven and shining countenance, who wore a light gray 
covert coat and a billy-cock hat, and had a binocular glass 
slung over his shoulder. The new-comer did not seem to 
be much abashed by those rows upon rows of spectators, 
whose attention, withdrawn for a moment from the per- 
formance of the Aldershot gymnastic team, might very 
probably fall upon himself; on the contrary, he sauntered 
along with a easy swagger, while his upward glance scru- 
tinized tier after tier, obviously on the lookout for some 
one. And at last he found what he sought; he left the 
greensward; he ascended the wooden steps; he passed 
along an unoccupied bench, and the next minute he was 
gayly shaking hands with Mrs. Macdonald of Kinvaig and 
her daughter, and being introduced to Lady Helmsdale. 
Then the bunch of deep red roses he had brought with 
him: these he formally presented to Miss Eelin, whose 
cheeks were of about the same color, and whose eyes cer- 
tainly did not beam with responsive gratitude, for this 
was all too conspicuous a compliment, in so public a 
place. Nor did the horsey-looking young man seem in- 
clined to go away, or even to take a seat; he remained 
standing in front of these ladies, so that he could address 
them all at once, in his airy and facetious and captivating 
fashion. 

“You and I are to be friends to-night, Lady Helmsdale,” 
said he, in his strident voice. ‘‘ You know, I sympathize 
with chaperons. Awful hard luck on them. Out of it 
altogether. They can’t be forever eating buns and drink- 
ing stale claret-cup. But I'll tell you what, now; suppos- 
ing, as soon as the daylight begins to show itself, you and 
I should sneak out, and toddle down to the river-side, and 
watch them haul in the salmon-nets at the Friar’s Shot? 
What d’ye say to that now? A new idea,eh? For that’s 
what keeps one going—something fresh, something novel, 
something stirring; scoop in all the experiences possible, 
for this miserable life is the only one ready to hand; get 
what you can, and swing along; full speed ahead—that’s 
my motto! And talking of speed, have you heard about 
my project for getting the two iron bulls to come career- 
ing against each other, up in the Drumouchter Forest?” 

‘The railway engines? Yes,I have heard something 
of it,” replied Lady Helmsdale—and her calm and con- 
tented gray eyes seemed to read through and through the 
inchoate brain of this 8G. oer. youth, 

** Will you come?” he said eagerly. ‘‘Do! It ’ll be 
awfully jolly if you will! At first | thought of having 
our own little party of three; but you'll be heartily wel- 
come; and you'll just see whether I can manage things 
or not. You'll see. My years don’t amount to three- 
score and ten as yet; but I’ve lived a goodish bit, and 
made the most of my time; you'll see whether I can’t 
bring that entertainment off in proper style. And there's 
another thing. I've been thinking. This is the idea, 
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rue BUNCH OF DEEP RED ROSES IIE HAD BROUGHT WITH HIM: THESE HE PORMALLY PRESENTED TO MISS EELIN. 


don’t you understand. Two engines smashing into each 
other and knocking themselves to smithereens is all very 





well; but it ain't the real thing; I mean it isn’t like the 
real thing—and I know that’s what you'd like to behold 
from your seats in the little stand And I've been con 
sidering; I've been ering whether I couldn't get a 
lot of artists’ lay. figures—the big wooden things, you 
know, that always look broken at the waist—with their 
urms stuck out as if they wanted to dance the polka; a 
lot of second-hand ones would do well enough, and be 


cheaper; and I could get them rigged out in toggery, all 
as large as life and twenty times as natural; and I could 
make a bargain for one or two old disused third-class car 
riages to tack on to the engines, and my wooden friends 
could be stuck into them; and then, when the almighty 
crash came, then you'd see the genuine thing—dislocated 
legs and arms flying through the air—crushed-up corpses 
among the upset wheels and the roaring steam How’s 


that now? Is that an idea? Is that something of a 
swagger idea? Miss Eelin, what d’ye say? 

Horrible the girl answered, with an involuntary 
shudder I could not look on at such a thing! 

Oh, but you'll be persuaded!” he said, familiarly— 
and he stepped over the intervening bench and took his 
place at her sick Yeu'll be perstaded,” he continued, 


in pleading and confidential tones ‘I'm sure you will 
You see, I haven't the sift of the gab; I never kissed the 
Blarney stone; and when I want to please anybody, I've 
got to try to do something And for a high old raree 
show, I think this exploit up there in the Drumouchter 
Forest will be hard to beat: arms and legs a-wallopin’, 
wallopin’, and the two iron bulls roaring at each other 
with their steam. Alli to ourselves, too; no reporters; no 
pictures in the illustrated papers. Ah, but there’s one 
picture I should like to see in the illustrated papers,” he 
went on, sentimentally, in a still lower voice—and what 
could she do (though all her wild and passionate soul was 
in revolt) but summon to her aid some outward show of 
resignation—her eyes averted from the crowd, as if that 
could prevent the crowd in turn regarding her and her 
companion, when a roving scrutiny of these raised benches 
filled up the gaps between the performances out there in 
the open? ‘* Yes, that’s the one picture I should like to 
see—best artists in London—lI'd stump up for that, no 
fear—all guaranteed portraits—the bridal veil not quite 
hiding the beauty of the bride—distinguished friends in 
pews—everything trim and slap-up and proper—and the 

the the breath that breathed o’er Eden, don’t you 


know 


Lady Helmsdale,” said Eelin, speaking across her 
mother I do hope they will take precautions about 
starting the bicy« races; there was a serious accident 
yesterday, when they were only practising 


But even this sufficient hint could not induce the stub 
born young man to desist from his importunities and at 
tentions. He wished to know at what hour she was like 
ly to anrive at the ball; and wanted her to promise him all 
the barn doors He took the bunch of red roses, and 
smelt it caressingly, and returned it to her lap. He asked 


her which of the ladies’ weekly papers she took in, and 
whether they announced engagements and forth-coming 
weddings. And so he held on, not heeding or not per 
ceiving the indignant resentment conveyed by her silence; 
and meanwhile the variols items in the programme were 
being got through, and the afternoon was wearing by 

Nevertheless, for some little time back, it had become 
apparent that Mountmabon had grown just a trifle anx- 
ious; for more than once he had taken his field-glass from 
its case and directed it towards a portion of the wide 
meadow to which the public were admitted at a small 
charge 

‘Those rascals of mine,” he said to Eelin, ‘‘ are awk- 
ward customers when their backs are set up. I hope 
they'll get decent places, If they can’t see what's going 
on they'll make their way to the front somehow; and if 
any one sets a finger on them, there'll be a scrimmage, and 
no error. Why, what's up now!” he exclaimed, with his 
binocular still levelled at the distant and nebulous mass 
of human beings, where, to all appearance, some little 
commotion had been aroused. ‘ By Jove, they've got 
over the ropes! And the police—if the police lay a hand 
on one of them—” 

He hurriedly shut up his glass and replaced it in the 
case 

‘Miss Eelin, I must be off, or there will be a universal 
riot! Don't forget the barn doors; but I'll be there in 
time—oh, yes, I will—you don’t catch this child napping, 
while there’s fun to the front. Good-by, Mrs. Macdonald 

awfully sorry you're not coming to the dance to-night 
Lady Heimsdale, au revoir—we shall be chums this even- 
ing, or I'm mistaken.” He glanced again towards the 
crowd. “ By Jingo,” he observed, with unusual earnest- 
ness, “‘if I'm not round there in a jiffy, there'll be 
corpses laid out on the green!” And therewith he 
hastened away. 

‘Oh, mother,” said Eelin, with a sigh of inexpressible 
relief, ‘‘don’t you think we should go now?” 

‘I should like it—if you don’t mind,” the mother said: 
she was looking tired, after the excitement of meeting 
with so many old friends. 

‘But, Mary,” interposed Lady Helmsdale, in an under- 
tone, ‘* you really must let Eelin drive home with me. I 
sha'n’t keep her half an hour; a cup of tea, and then she 
shall rejoin you. Thedearchild! Ofcourse I had heard 
the rumors—but I didn’t know what to think; and [ must 
have a word with her—to wish her happiness.” 

The gentle Bean-an-Tighearn was too perturbed to pro- 
test; indeed, this was all too public a place for any re- 
monstrance or explanation; and now the three ladies were 
descending to the greensward, continuing their way along 
to the entrance. Here Lady Helmsdale’s carriage and 
Mrs. Macdonald's cab were called up: and when the latter 
had driven off, her ladysbip, with much pride of pos- 
session, placed Eelin beside ber in the barouche. 

‘* My dear child!” she said, the moment they had started 

and she had got hold of the girl’shand. ‘‘ My heartiest 
congratulations! Of course I had heard—but seeing with 
one’s eyes is better—” 


‘It is all a mistake, Lady Helmsdale!” Eelin cried, in 
great distress. ‘‘ There is nothing between Lord Mount 
mahon and me, if that is what you mean—” 

‘ Nothing?” exclaimed the elder lady 
roses—and the manner of presenting them.” 

Well, Eelin had brought the roses away with her as 
unthinkingly as she had brought away with her the pro 
gramme of the day’s sports; but now she snatched up the 
nosegay and flung it out of the carriage as though she 
had suddenly perceived among the petals the subtle eyes 
of a centipede. 

‘My dearest child, what does it all mean?” Lady 
Helmsdale cried again, and in almost a frightened way 

‘His attentions were so obvious—and intended to be ob 
vious—every body would assume—you may be certain ev 
ery one will assume what seemed to me so apparent. And 
then at the ball to-night—he is clearly bent on claiming 
you for his own—” 

**Oh, dear Lady Helmsdale,” said the girl, in an agony 
of entreaty, ‘‘couldn’t you find me some plan for letting 
me stay away? I don’t want to go to the ball!—indeed | 
do not!—a hundred thousand times | would rather stay 
away! Couldn't you find some excuse!” 

‘**T could find some excuse,” observed Lady Helmsdale, 
slowly, ‘* for my not being able to take you—an excuse at 
the last moment. And I know your mother wouldn't 
think of bringing you herself; and as for anybody else at 
that late hour—” 

“Oh, dear Lady Helmsdale, will you do that for me!” 
Eelin cried. ‘‘I shall be so grateful! I shall be so grate- 
ful! And as for my mother—well, I don’t know whut 
she expects of me; but—but—she cannot be angry if I 
stay away! Dear Lady Helmsdale, can you find an ex 
cuse?” 

‘Indeed I think I can,” replied the shrewd-eyed dame, 
after a second or so. ‘‘ But I fear I am venturing into a 
dangerous ploy. And I confess to you, my dear Eelin, 
that I had looked forward to your carrying everything 

before you to-night; aud maybe I hoped to be thought 
something of myself—borrowing a little from your splen- 
dor, you know. Your black hair, your fine color, oo 
see how impressive they would be in white, to say no- 
thing of the wonderful necklace I've heard so much of 
But a girl does not like to be talked about—I understand 
—lI understand; and you especially, that have always been 
so proud and independent. What your mother will say 
to me, if she should come to suspect, I need not think of 
just now. Mary St. Aubyn used to be my oldest and 
closest friend; but it’s Mary St. Aubyn’s daughter has the 
first claim on me at this moment; and, if you're sweirt to 
go to that ball, my dear, then it’s not to that ball you're 
going—or my name's not Janet Helmsdale!” 

By this time they were arrived at Sutherland Lodge 
and when Lady Helmsdale had carried Eelin off to her 
own room, the first thing she did was to show her guest 
how, by placing a clinical thermometer in sufficiently 
warm water, the temperature recorded in the instrument 
may be raised to 102.6. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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us, and promises to become in future years 
as well-established a custom as five-o’clock 
tea now is. After theatre, lecture, or con- 
cert the family return bome hungry, and the 
chafing-dish is often pressed into service near 
the midnight hour. Or if, as is the case in 
many families, the kitchen fire is kept in 
overnight, the oven is utilized in preparing 
a dainty dish of breaded and baked sardines 
or a baked soufflé. For these nocturnal re- 
ts nothing is more acceptable than cheese. | 

n spite of the warning that 


CHEESE DISHES FOR LATE The Go Ginue how Ravel 
SUPPERS. superior to all others. “a 
TH habit of having something to eat late Leavening gas, no yeast germs, 
in the evening is gaining ground with 


Pretty boxes and odors 
are used to sell such 
soaps as no one would 
touch if he saw them un- 











disguised. Beware of a 
soap that depends on 
something outside of it. 


Cheese is a saucy elf, 
Digesting all except itself, 


it continues to be a favorite article of food, 
as it is not only appetizing, but may be pre- Absolutely Pure 
pared in a dozen different ways, and all of 
them delicious. 

A cheese soufflé is easily and quickly made, 
and must be eaten as soon as it is removed 


Pears’, the finest soap 
in the world:is scented or 







































from the oven. Cook together in a saucepan | REVAL GAKING POWDER CO., NEW VORK. —— eee eee cw: ats 

a table-spoonful of flour and one of butter, tc Poe’ ae not, as you w ish; and the 
then add a half-cup of milk, stirring all the | , aa ey 

time, until smooth and thick. Now add four eee a ————~ | money 1S in the merchan- 
table spoonfuls of grated Parmesan cheese = - 4 dise, not in the box 

and a good pinch each of pepper and salt. I ‘T Mi se, X. 
Remove from the fire, and stir into the mix n wenty Inutes ; . 
ture the well-beaten yolks of three eggs, and, | delicious soup may be made by using as “‘stock” All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
last of all, and lightly, the whites whipped druggists; all sorts of people are 
very stiff. Turn intoa greased baking-dish, 9 | using it. 

and bake until it is puffed up to twice its 


original size and is a bright brown in color. 
This souffé will be large enough for three or 
four persons. 

Cheese sandwiches are made by laying a 
waferlike slice of cheese between two thin 
slices of bread, from which all crust has been 
removed. Drop into deep boiling fat, and 
fry quickly to a golden-brown color. Lay | 
the sandwiches for a moment on tissue-paper 
in a hot colander, then pile upon a folded 
napkin on a small platter. 

Cheese puff-balls, while a little trouble- 
some to prepare, will repay one for the time 
spent in their manufacture. Stir together 
five table-spoonfuls of Parmesan cheese 
grated, five table-spoonfuls of flour, a salt 
spoonful of salt,and a pinch of paprika. 
Have ready on the fire a large cup of boiling 


Extract ot BEEF 


instead of the old-fashioned soup-bone, and, in addition, time and fuel—and frequently temper—wiil be 
saved. The result will be a beautifully clear soup, possessed of a delightful flavor, and entirely free 
from grease. That instructive little book, “‘Culinary Wrinkles,” maised free upon application. 


| Armour & Company, Chicago. 
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LEATHER DRESSING 


© It is easy to see which side of this & 
~ Shoe has been polished with Vici § 
as Leather Dressing. The & 
lustre, the softness, 
the look of newness, ¥ 
all testify to theg 
merits of this 
at medicine for § 
eather. ; 
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Made Magnificent Gains in Every Department of its Business 



















; ni a > VICI 
water, into which three dessert-spoonfuls of 

butter have been melted. Into this turn the Assets Increased to baer poo a 
flour and cheese mixture, and as it boils beat | ressing 
for several minutes. Remove the saucepan | $23,984,569.72 


is prepared for & 
all kinds of & 
leather-all kinds @ 
of shoes. Sold & 
by all dealers. It 
is made by the @ 


from the fire and let the contents get thor- 
oughly cold. Then add three unbeaten eggs, 
and beat all hard for twenty minutes. Drop 
(several inches apart) heaping teaspoonfuls 
of the mixture upon greased paper in a bak 
ing-pan, and bake for twenty minutes. Like 


Income Increased to 


$15,580,764.65 


PRUDENTIAL : Surplus Increased to 


Pia A. i i ad of Vicig 
the sovffl’, these puff-balls must be eaten as MAS v ; = known and % 
soon as baked, us they fall if allowed to STRENGTH OF ez $5,240,118.36 3 worn the wide@ 
stand. r world round. : 

Of course the proper accompaniment to all GIBRALTAR) Insurance in Force An_ instructive book, § 

2e ishes is ale er iT Ww ike i handsomely illustrated, ¥ 
cheese dishes is ale or beer. Those who like | about shoes and their @ 
it claim that it aias in the digestion of even F Af Increased to care, mailed free. < 

: ananale-neoveking Welsh ; hy Robert H. Foerd 
et ae but dyspepsia-provoking Welsh $363,117,590.00 “Philadelphia Serer : 








The Prudential otters te tes 


of all that is 
in Life Insurance and under the 
t conditions. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


| 


Life Insurance for Men, Women, and Children. Amounts, 650,000-615. 
Premiums payable Vearly, Nalf-VYearly, Quarterly, or Weekly. Write for particulars. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 
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‘‘ Contains as much flesh-form- 
ing matter as beef.” 





Cures While You Stecp, 
Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Asthma, 
Catarrh & Colds, 


Re A ATS cA oon ‘ 
9 Z a: te a ny.  CRESOLENEwhen vaporized in the sick- 
" @.! MOP: Se tan Oty ES DONE: APIO VED OMIT GELIED room will give immediate relief. Its curative powersare 
+ wonderful, at the same time preventing the spread of 
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The highest degree of a) contagious diseases by acting asa powerful disinfeet- 
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t. Harmless to the yo tchild. Sold byd 
| = a eng 
> ‘ ’) > “* 9 all St. 
r Brea kfast 4 Wonderfully delicate ¢ SCHIE! N & CO., New York, Sole 
’ ‘ and lasting. “ ——— 
. q 





Absolutely true odor of ¢ 
the living flower. : 
Be sure to get the ¢ 
“No. 4711.” 
Sole U.S. Agents. : 
© MULHENS & KROPFF, N.Y. 
Swan’ akr® rey We DF DOS. ST 
®e@eeee0ee THE BEST POWDERS FOR THE FACE ARE 


LEICHNER’S ermine-rowper 


These Powders are adhesive yet invisible, imparting to the face 
a rosy, natural, and youthful coloring. 
Made by L. leichner, Berlin. . Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. 






is the choicest 
product of 200 
years of per- 
fume experi- 


“ Has stood the test of more 
than one hundred years’ use 
among all classes of people, 
and tor purity and honest 
worth is unequalled.” 

— Medical and Surgical Journal 
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ence; in consequence it 
is widely imitated. 







TRADE -MARK. 





Costs Less Than ONE CENT a Cup. 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. xt. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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| The genuine has the words ‘‘ gegenuber 
| dem Julichs Platz’’ on every bottle. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 
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A descriptive list of over 3000 volumes, will be sent 


WHOLESALE DEPOT: WEISS & ROSENTHAL, NEW YORK. Sh OEE OES YORE | te any address on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 
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Cologne: #1. ienne, Impériale, Russe, Ambrée. 

Scents: Baume ‘ae lotte, le Sardin de mon cure, Vere Novo, Jadis. 
geen tor the face: Maréo e, Duchesse. Violette, Pao Hosa. 

Powder for the face : es in ali climates Pink, Yellow, White. 
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GIRLS’ SPRING AND SUMMER FROCKS. 


_ is certainly the time of year when considerable 
attention has to be paid to children’s wardrobes, and 
they must needs have a thorough outfit for school as well 
as for afternoon wear. There are not, of course, so many 
changes in style for children as for grown women, but 
there is enough difference each season to involve either 
renovating last year’s gowns or having new ones made. 
The first gown that requires attention is the one to be 
worn in the street, and for this purpose nothing is better 
than the simple tailor costume of coat and skirt. The 
gored skirt is the best; but if the girl who is to wear it 
is very thin, it is sometimes best to gore only the front 
breadth, and then to gather the rest. The circular skirt 
is becoming to most children, but is more difficult to make 
satisfactorily. The coat should be on the reefer plan, 
either single or double breasted, tight-fitting in the back, 
but loose in front, with small turned-back revers, and coat 
sleeves of medium size. On many of the new coats are 
fancy buttons, but the plain bone buttons always look 
very smart, and the beauty of these gowns should be 
their simplicity, Serge—blue, brown, or green—a light- 
weight cheviot, and some of the ribbed goods are used to 
make up these frocks, while for older girls covert-cloth 
and whipcord are fashionable. As a rule dark blue is 
the most satisfactory of all colors, and looks especially 
well if a ble straw hat is worn with it. Little girls are 





FROCK OF CASHMERE OR OF WASH MATERIAL. 


wearing white ties like grown-up people, but naturally 
much smaller ones. There are some Eton-jacket suits, 
but these are not so smart as coats and skirts. 

There is another style of cloth frock which is attractive 
for children; this is in one piece, with a belt and a blouse 
front. It is really in two pieces, but is made like a coat, 
so that it can all be put on together. This is very pretty 
made up in dark red serge, trimmed with black braid. 

A very simple frock, but one that is exceedingly smart, 
is made of checked material. The skirt, with only the 
front breadth gored, is absolutely plain. The waist but- 
tons across, and is finished with a pleated ruffle of silk. 
Where it fastens on the shoulder are three small gilt but- 
tons. The sleeves fit close to the arm, excepting just at 
the top, where there is a puff of the material. he belt, 
collar, and a band around the wrist are of some contrast- 
ing color. This frock in black and red, with the belt and 
bands around the sleeves either of red or black satin, is 
almost invariably becoming, and very serviceable as well. 

For a girl of from six to ten years a most charming de- 
sign for a little cashmere frock is made with full skirt cut 
on the circular pattern, and trimmed with double rows of 
braid. around the edge and half-way up. The waist is 
loose, but has a wide fitted collar of velvet trimmed with 
four rows of the braid, and there is a belt of the same 
colored velvet, which has two steel buckles in front. The 
same style is capital in wash goods, and is especially smart 
in white duck or piqué, made with the collar and belt 
either of red or blue linen. It does not look well, how- 
ever, in anything but plain goods; checks and plaids seem 
to lose all style when made up after this design. 

Another simple but dainty little frock that can be made 
up either in woollen or wash material is made with the 
full skirt, and trimmed with bands of braid. Around 
the foot of the skirt are two rows of braid, and a little 
way below the waist are six rows. The body of the 
waist has very straight lines, and must be made full 
enough to hang over the belt and look loose. There are 
bands of the braid on the waist put on so that the upper 
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RED AND BLACK CHECKED FROCK. 


CHEVIOT FROCK TRIMMED WITH 





BRAID. 


part looks like a yoke, and over the sleeves are cap pieces 
trimmed with the braid. The collar and sleeves are fin- 
ished also with the bands of the braid. The objection to 
this frock is that the child who is to wear it should be 
neither too thin nor too stout, as it is rather a trying de 
sign for an unformed figure; but it is effective i well 
made, and looks especially well in linen or gingham. 

A more elaborate style of gown, and one that can be 
worn by a girl of sixteen as well as a girl of ten, is made 
of rough cheviot trimmed also with braid. The skirt has 
three double rows of braid put on at equal distances apart, 
and the skirt itself is gored and hangs full in the back. 
The waist is in blouse fashion, trimmed with four rows of 
the braid and turned back from the shoulders in wide re 
vers to show a fitted yoke of lace or embroidery. The 
revers are of white linen on which are narrow lines of 
black braid, and there is a little turned-over collar which 
matches the revers. A black satin belt fastened with a 
buckle is another touch to the costume. This frock is ef- 
fective in the tan or wood shades, and in dark red or blue 
cheviot. It is, of course, elaborate in design, but is becom- 
ing to most girls, and is not a difficult design to make. 

There are a great many plaid and checked ginghams 
that are to be used for children’s frocks. It is a mistake 
to use the larger plaids for small children, and the skirts 
should not be trimmed, There are very rarely skirts 





CASHMERE FROCK WITH BRAID AND VELVET COLLAR 
AND BELT. 


for children that look better for being trimmed—that is, of 
the wash materials—but it is the fashion this year to use 
braiding, or else ruffles edged with embroidery. A plaid 
gingham made up in two pieces has the gored skirt; the 
waist, a full blouse, buttons on to the skirt, and is trimmed 
with bands of embroidery put around half an inch apart. 
The sleeves are of medium size, gathered in at the top and 
armholes. With this frock a collar and belt of bright-col- 
ored taffeta ribbon are worn. 

A pretty gingham frock in red and white stripes bas 
also the gored skirt; the waist, full on the shoulders and 
blousing a little in front, is trimmed with ruffles of em- 
broidery which start from the back of the sleeve and come 
down over the front into a point at the belt. With this 
also there is a belt and collar of taffeta ribbon. 

The most sensible plan for an every-day frock for a lit- 
tle girl is to have it made with gored skirt and waist some- 
thing on the plan of a shirt-waist, but without the pointed 
yoke inthe back. With this can be worn merely a belt and 
collar of bright ribbon, or, if it is desired to make it look 
smarter, a collar of embroidery can be added, with cuffs 
to match, A bright red gingham polka-dotted with white 
made up in this fashion often looks smarter than a much 
more elaborate and fussily made muslin trimmed with ruf- 
fles of Jace and ribbon bows. 

The flowered muslins are very much in favor for chil 
dren’s frocks this season, and certainly look very dainty and 

icturesque. The dark grounds with the flowered pattern 
ook especially well, but it should be worn over a lawn 
lining of some contrasting color. A dark blue muslin 
made up over a red lawn skirt is trimmed with two ruf- 
fles edged with narrow white lace. The body of the waist 
is full, and has ruffles to match those ont he skirt, put on 
in bertha fashion. There is a high band for the collar, 
but there is also an inside ruching of white lace. With 
this a little sash of white taffeta ribbon is the prettiest, 
and the gown is exceedingly dainty. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


DRESS 
A. B. P.—I think it would be best to make up the 
rown of which you enclose sample with some bright 
The moterial in itself is not at all 
ld for yo mit the coloring ie one that has been 
worn by elderly women. If the new geranium- 
« becoming to you, vou can havea toach of that, 
prettiest of all is the bright red In the An- 
awers Correspondents to “ MacDonald,” in Bazan 
® you w find a description of a gown which is 
what you shenld follow. For your white or 
I nnot think of a prettier way to have it 
’ han after thei then In Bazan No, 6, page 





‘ For ne ar you would best bay a covert 
rt nade this season a little longer than 
epecta ore quite the same, Fora 
re le nothing prettier, Of conrse they 
cant > sed for so-enlled dress wear, but on all 
oth vccasions will be exactly what you require. 
\. M. B.—We do not give patterns of choir vest- 
? nie which are generally obtained from houses 
“ ‘ sure furnishings The so-called ar- 
wha, to wear without corsets, are venally de- 
t th earere according to personal require 
' I ia their ® reason for being—indi- 
¥ 
lH. K.—In the fronts of all tailor-made jackets is 
aome stiff g. either a thin canvas or heavy crino- 
which is put between the lining and the cloth 
You will find juite as economical to have this put 
eome ta rand then the fronts pressed, as it is 
poasible to on t yourself without the 
prop he, su s the tailors tee 
KE. C. G.—TI steriale need in tea gowne do not 
soge from season to season; you would best follow 
e winter designe, bat do not ure velvet or 
heavy ¢ h In Bazan No. 49 of lnet year there are 
istrations wh Ithink, you will find are what you 
need. Theya ert y most charming in effect, and 
most becoming The sample of silk you enclose is 
very " iif you bave it well made it ought 


When the 





1 moet satisfactory gown 
material is eo w ‘ red with a pattern, it is nota 
good plan to use much trimming. I should advise a | 


» around the foot of the skirt, and 


ugh the centre of the rnche a little row of cord of | 
pink, like the pink dashes in the silk. The bodyof the | 
muld be simp In Bazan No. 5, on page 100, 


is a reception gown, the waist of which would be very 


good for your material—in fact, you might copy the 
e! e gown, with the exception of the braiding across 
the front breadth. The revers on the front breadth | 
you can also omit. Introdace the pink in the belt 


and collar, ifthe pink is becoming to you; if it is not, 
above lt. By all means make the lining 

See Answers to Correspon- 
* Don.” 


put white 
separate from the skirt 
dents in Bazar No.8 to 


M. E. J.—Muake your Dine cashmere with a gored 
ekirt and three or four ruffles In Bazan No. 9, on 
page 172, is a smart little frock that you could copy 


with the different «kirt I have just described. The 
fichu you can make of either white taffeta silk or 
white muslin. I should advise the taffeta silk, and then 
use ruffles of blue silk, the color of the cashmere, and 
Have a white taffeta 
This will make a emart little frock, 
You can trim 


white silk to match the revere 
belt and sash 
und one that should be very becoming 


the ruffles of the under-skirt with rows of narrow white 
baby-ribbon, which will lighten the effect very mach. 
Frora.—It is generally supposed that at a domino | 


evening gowns, and over 
of any material, sach as 
or percale is good enongh for 


made like full 


party women wear regular 
them put a domino mare 


silk or 


ordinary occasions 


cambric—cambri 
Dominoes are 
cloaks, gathered on 
sleeves of bishop eh: pe; 
back over the shoulders, that can be drawn up over 
he face It y drawn over the face duwn to 
the mask, in order to completely hide the identity of 
the wearer. You can have your domino of any color 
you choose, unless there is sume rule laid down by 


8 genera 


your hostess that al! guests are to dress alike. 
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The white purity of bed linen washed with 


FAIRY SOAP 


is the result and proof of the purity of 
this soap. The soap of the century. 
Pure, white, floating. 
Mold everywhere ip 3 sizes for the tollet, bath 
and laundry. Made only by 
THE Wi. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
Obicago. St. Louls. New York. 











to a fitted yoke with full long | 
1s long pointed hood hangs | 
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The brilliancy of those pretty things, dainty 
women make and like to have about them, perishes 
miserably in the hot suds of a strong soap. Ivory 
Soap because of its mildness and purity if used in 
warm (not hot) water will brighten them after soiling, 
until they are equal to new. 


Copyright, 1896, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 


















STANDARD 
PRICES 


SOLD BY AGENTS 
EVERYWHERE 


More of them sold than any other. There 
must be a good reason for this when the 
same condition prevails every year— they 
must have merit. 

They meet every requirement-— price, value, 
weight, size, sex. 


Price and Quality Guaranteed. 
Art Catalogue FREE. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS 


CHICAGO Makers New YORK 








The Stella 


is so infinitely 
superior to any 
other disk Music 
IN A CLASS BY ITSELF. 


Box as to be 


Sweetest Tone, Best Quality 


Plays any number of tunes from smooth, metal- 
lic sheets. No pins or projections to break off. 
IDEAL BOXES, single and interchangeable 
cylinders, at special prices. Play from 6 to 
600 tunes. These boxes set the standard for 
the world. Write for catalogue. 
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JACOT & SON, *” Newvox" 

















WEEKLY, 


MAGAZINE, $4 00 a Year. 


$4 00 a Year. 





SUPPLEMENT 


“ Oh, dear ! I've gone and made dollie’s dress 
black with Diamond Dye Fast Black, 
and it won't wash out.” 


Diamond Dyes 
Can’t Be ; 
Washed Out 
With Soapsuds! 


Diamond Dye Fast Blacks (for wool, for 
cotton, and for silk and feathers) are guaran 
teed the strongest, fastest, and blackest Dyes 
known. 

Diamond Dyes come in all colors and are 
made specially for home use. They will 
dye cotton, silk, or wool colors that will not 
fade or wash out. 














t?” Direction book and 40 samples of 
colored cloth sent free. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., 
Burlington, Vt. 
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Surpassing All Othe 
We this year make but one model, 
and crowd into that all possible 


uality and beauty. There is no 
bicycle to compare with the 



























BAZAR, $4 00 a Year. 
ROUND TABLE, $1 00 a Year. 
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PARIS MODELS FUR SPRING AND SUMMER GOWNS. 


ERY Parisian are gowns trimmed with tiny pleatings or ruffles of black silk muslin, a 
textile so airy, crisp, and delicate that it serves as a charming finish to plain or flounced 
costumes, 

A dainty French dress is of silk warp barége in a shadowy flowered pattern of wistaria 
and turquoise blue harmoniously blended. This is also an attractive design for grenadine 
or for organdie or other thin cotton gowns, The skirt, which is the latest seven-gored 
model, three and three-quarter yards wide at the foot, is plain at the front and sides, with 
the fulness shirred into a tiny space at the back. It is trimmed with two circular flounces 
placed straight across the back breadths, and diminishing in width at the front, where they 
round up toward the waist, meeting at the belt. These ruffles have little fulness, and will 
not be difficult to adjust, as accurate directions are given on the pattern for their exact 
position on the skirt. ' 

The waist is made with a double yoke, the upper one extending slightly over the shoulders 
to broaden the effect above the close sleeves, which are laid in two high folds that hardly 
suggest a puff, but prevent them from being quite plain. Below the yoke a centre box- 
ea with single pleats meeting it on either side, forms the lower front of the waist. 

Yokes of the same form cover the upper back, while below are pleats turning toward the 
middle. The collar has the flat effect which is a feature of many new summer gowns. The 
corsage is belted with velvet ribbon having two long sash ends. Little silk muslin ruffles 
border the top and bottom of the skirt flounces as well as the yokes, pleats, collar, and 
sleeves. The waist may be fastened under the arm or in the middle of the back—a mode 
much in vogue in imported gowns. ‘ 

This is a becoming model for a separate foulard or taffeta silk waist to be worn with 
different skirts, and it may be trimmed with ruffles or ruches of the same, or with bands 
of ribbon or velvet. 

Quantity of material—approximate amount for medium size—wool goods, 42 inches wide, 
8 yards; cotton fabrics, 30 inches wide, 10 yards; silk muslin, 2} yards; silk for founda 
tion skirt and lining, 14 yards. 









































A coat and skirt costume for rough and ready wear is suitable for serge, whipcords, or 
any firmly woven woollens, as well as for duck and piqué of all kinds, as the style admits 
of its being made up with or without a lining. 

The skirt is snugly shaped about the hips, the lower portion being a circular flounce, 
pointed low in front, and curving high toward the back, which has a middle seam. Bands 
of stitching are the only trimming. 

The jacket in open-fronted style, with rather large rolling revers, has close coat sleeves of 
the latest cut. 

Suggestive of spring is the hat in sailor form, simply trimmed with a massive ribbon 
bow at one side and a perfumed bouquet of white and purple French violets. 

Quantity of material—wool, 42 inches wide, 7 yards; silk lining, 14 yards. 

Simplicity and elegance are wonderfully combined in the models of the spring, and one 
observes that there is a return to styles in vogue some years ago. Nothing is more inter 
esting than to note how periodically the wheel of Fashion revolves, and how certainly the 
modes of the grandmothers come back from time to time. Daintiness and crisp freshness 
characterize the fashions of this spring, and they are wouderfully becoming to all wearers, 
especially to those who keep the charm of youth 





COAT AND SKIRT COSTUME OF CLOTH, SERGE, OR DUCK. 
Cut Paper Pattern No, 58.—(See Page 283.) 


THE MAKING OF “COLLECTIONS” 
T would sometimes seem as though “ collections,” in their history, followed natural 
laws—that they were gathered together only to be dispersed. “We have recently 
seen the famous group of pictures known as the Stewart Collection scattered in every 
direction, and the art collections of Mr. William H. Fuller and of Mr. Charles A. 
Dana sold at auction. 

Every year, and many times a year, the spectacle is repeated, and that which a man 
by care, industry, and careful judgment has accumulated of the best of that which 
he has loved endures after him only until the auctioneer’s hammer has fallen on a 
worthy bid. There is often no place for the things which a man has left behind 
him, And perhaps the iconoclastic spirit which overthrows the little gods a man 
has worshipped all his life serves us a good purpose in the end. 

And yet, for all the misadventures which attend it, the spirit of the collector is never 
chilled in man. It amounts almost to an instinct with him. It breaks out in his 
youth. Every boy betrays it: stamps beguile him. Every girl has it: monograms 
and crests appeal to her. Every student, male or female, possesses it. 

With maturity tastes diverge, becoming more individual, but no man or woman 
who lives is devoid of some particular tuste which he or she would like to cultivate. 
If a “collection” does not result with all the world, it is generally because of that 
repression which poverty or adverse condition brings even to zealots. 

My own individual tastes would have carried me into collecting hanging-lamps 
and pitchers. I never have felt that pitchers have had full justice done to them 
They are as symbolic to me as lamps. They ought to be so generous, so big of 
heart, and so free. Their whole purpose is to give—to give out that which has been 
given them. But pitchers are like persons. Some are so mean and so cramped, and 
when they give, it is done so sparingly. Their long, thin, meagre necks have pre- 
pared you. And some have a hangdog look about their mouths, as though neces- 
sity alone compelled an outpouring to you. You would never want to carry one of 
this kind to any El Dorado fountain, or expect it to mean real cheer to any one you 
loved. And some, though they are generous, are so awkward—like uncouth men 
with no manners. They are made for work and duty, and they perform it, but 
they never endear themselves to you, for all their fidelity. 

Then there are pitchers like beautiful women—all grace, all loveliness, all charm— 
full of suggestion even when empty! And there are those which, for all their fascina- 
tion of color and their witchery of line, yet have open hearts, into which you can 
look and find no blemish. And then there are the handles—obtrusive, self-assertive, 
unbending, making everything difficult for you, or pliant, lovely, harmonious, adapt- 
able, each with the manner of a man or a woman in intercourse with the world. 

Teapots, tempting to the collector as they may be, have never appealed tome. A 
teapot is a stay-at-home body, amiable, gentle, hospitable, good, but limited in 
scope. They do not mean what pitchers do. Pitchers are made to carry good cheer, 
as we allare. Pitchers, as I said before, are like people. Sometimes I have been 
tempted to exclaim, ‘‘Show me your pitcher, and I will show you the very nation 
which produced it!” Any one, though, who has studied the collections of pottery 
DESIGN FOR BAREGE, GRENADINE, AND OTHER TRANSPARENT GOWNS. shown at intervals during the last few years in New York must have recognized 

Cut Paper Pattern No. 57.—[See Page 283.] these things for himself. 
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The Fifth Lesson of the series ‘‘ Practical Parliamentary 

Law for Women” will appear in next week's number, 
A CLUB-HOUSE ON UNUSUAL LINES. 

t o~ Central Club of Norwalk, Connecticut, has a plea- 

sant club-house, situated on West Avenue, thé broad 
and beautiful avenue connecting the cities of Norwalk and 
South Norwalk. It is intended to be a meeting-place for 
all the women’s clubs of the town, but it is a separate or- 
ganization, Any club of women, half of whose members 
belong to the Central Club, have the privilege of holding 
their regular meetings in the club-house, and its name was 
given it to indicate this purpose of being a central meeting- 
ground, During the past winter each of the literary clubs 
has entertained all the rest, and thus, in an informal way, 
the effect is that of a city union, though the responsibility 
and expense are entirely borne by the Central Club. Its 
home is a roomy, substantial double house, well adapted 
for the purpose to which it is uow put. There are assem- 
bly-rooms with a stage, card-rooms, a president's room, 
class-rooms, members’ room, and the Woman’s Exchange 
rents a room twice a week. The club parlors are at the 
disposal of members for private entertainments upon the 
payment of a nominal sum, and may be used by others 
upon the payment of a somewhat larger fee. A competent 
janitor and matron live in the building. 

The effect of such a club in a town can hardly be over- 
estimated. Itis conducted upon broad lines, being a min- 
iature Academy of the Arts and Sciences, and a centre 
for the social life of the place as well. Last year there 
were classes and lectures in Parliamentary Law, Physical 
Culture, Millinery, German, French, Whist, Voice-Culture, 
Library Science, Current Events, First Aid to the Injured, 
the Money Issues of the Campaign, Hygiene as applied to 
the Home, and the Need of Beauty in the Home. There 
was a month called ‘* Story - tellers’ Month,” when au- 
thors read their stories aloud; a Literary Symposium, to 
which were invited all the literary clubs of Norwalk,each 
contributing a number to the programme; an ‘* At Home” 
and a ‘* Young People’s Evening” each month, and several 
delightful musicals. 

The work of this year has begun with success. October 
was ‘Art Month,” with lectures upon subjects connected 
with art, and a most interesting and beautiful Loan Exhi- 
bition. In November the Committee on Philanthropy 
announced a sale of articles for the Society of the Self- 
Respecting Endeavor; the Literary Committee,an address 
upon the ‘* American Spirit and the Free Public Library ”; 
the Committee on the Home, a lecture on ‘‘ Some Other 
People’s Homes.” There was a card party, with a basket 
luncheon. The French and German continue all through 
the year. December brought a most interesting afternoon 
of papers and musie given to the other clubs by the Friday 
Afternoon Club of South Norwalk; a card party every 
other week. On the Ist of January the club keeps open 
house to the community, from four to ten, as used to be 
the good old-fashioned custom. In January, too, was 
given the first of a series of ‘‘ Dramatic Teas,” which 
were found to be very popular last spring. No club 
member is charged anything but the yearly dues of $8, 
and outsiders are admitted to lectures and classes for 
twenty-five cents. Monthly programmes are sent to each 
member, and notice of the work of the month is also posted 
on the bulletin-board at the club-house. 


THE NANTUCKET SOROSIS. 

Wuaixe all women's clubs in this country may be said to 
be descendants of Sorosis, she has some children that 
make up her immediate family. Among these is the 
Nantucket Sorosis. This interesting club was formed in 
1872, and was a branch, for some little time, of the New 
York Sorosis. Two prominent members of the parent 
society, Mrs. Phebe A. Hanniford and Mrs. Rebecca 
Morse, were largely instrumental in founding the Nan- 
tucket society, and through them the affiliation with the 
metropolitan organization existed. After a time, how- 
ever, the Nantacket club grew strong enough to stand 
by itself 

The Nantucket club has always been conducted on 
purely literary lines, like the New York Sorosis. Its 
members represent many outside interests, but as a soci- 
ety it does not undertake any work other than literary. 
Last season its study was upon the biographies of twelve 
celebrated women, An essay was presented at each meet- 
ing, a sketch of the noted woman to be considered, fol- 
lowed by selections from her writings. Hannah More, 
Jane Austen, Harriet Martineau, Charlotte Bront@, Fran- 
ces d’Arblay, were of the dozen studied. The current 
year opened with the club's silver jubilee, October 5, and 
was commemorative of its quarter of a century of ex- 
istence. ‘The rest of the year has been devoted to a mis- 
cellaneous calendar. Some of the suggestive topics are 
‘Notable New England Women,” * Reminiscences of 
Early Life on the Island of Nantucket,” ‘* Islands of the 
Sea Famous in History,” ‘* Folk-Lore,” ‘‘ Libraries, An- 
cient and Modern,” ‘* The Yosemite Valley,” ‘‘ American 
Humorisis,” and others, showing the range of topics 
which has characterized the year’s work. 

The club meets twice a month, and is a delightful cen- 
tralization of the literary life of Nantucket. Its members 
are progressive women, thoroughly active in modern in- 
terests. Nearly all the members belong to some chari- 
table society. Some are on the school board of the town; 
some work in the department of the poor; and still others 
focus their energies on the town-improvement society. 

The present officers of Nantucket Sorosis are—presi- 
dent, Mrs. Catharine Starbuck ; vice - presidents, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Starbuck and Mrs. Hannah B. Sharp; record- 
ing secretary, Miss Rebecca A. Gardner; corresponding 
secretary, Miss Anna Gardner; treasurer, Miss Phebe C. 
Pitman. Directors: Mrs. Caroline Parker Hills, Mrs. 
Helen B. Worth, and Mrs. Elizabeth W. Webb. 


THE GROWING FONDNESS FOR WHIST among women all 
over the country is of course largely attributable to the 
formation of the Women’s National League, whose head 
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is Mrs. Emma D. Andrews, of Philadelphia. That staid 
city may be said to be a veritable hot-bed of scientific 
whist, sixteen flourishing clubs existing there. The 
annual meeting in that city of the league in April is 
to be a brilliant affair, and will differ from the ordinary 
convention of women’s societies in that the election of 
officers is a simple episode of the three days’ session, and 
will occasion little excitement. The real interest of the 
convention centres in the play, and arrangements are being 

rfected to make of this a really imposing showing. The 
beautiful horticultural ball will be the card-room of the 
session, and in the evening players and lookers-on will 
be in evening dress. The old slur upon women’s whist- 

laying has lost its salt,for there are hundreds now whose 

nowledge of the game is impressive. It is whispered in 
Philadelphia that whist devotion is carried to excess, and 
that two or three cases of nervous prostration are trace- 
able to a too steady pursuit of the ey It is played 
there, as demanded by all votaries of the modern game, 
in absolute silence and with great deliberation. A quar- 
tette of women engaged in shying out a set of duplicate 
boards presents a picture of serious study and thoughtful 
effort that quite remove it from a scene of pleasure. The 
poe and interest, however, are keen, and, it is asserted 
»y the participants, not to be found in many other forms 
of entertainment. 


A LADY WHO IS A WHIST EXPERT and devotee has had 
a card-room fitted in an upper floor of her beautiful new 
home in a neighboring city. The room is finished in hard 
wood, and is used for no other purpose than that for which 
it is provided. The chairs were made to order to suit the 
tables, which are all alike, and of a convenient height. 
They are of polished wood covered with felt, and to obvi- 
ate the slight unpleasant feeling experienced by many 
who draw their hands over felt, each table has a plain 
cover of fine linen, beautifully laundered, and tied on firm- 
ly by ribbons that pass ender the table. These are re- 
newed after every meeting of the card club, of which the 
chatelaine is the capable president. One of the circles in 
the aristocratic and exclusive ladies’ club in Washington 
known as the Washington Club is the Cranford Whist 
Club. It was a happy thought to take the name of the 
home of those redoubtable players, and the Washington 
ladies have further typified it in their large score-card 
which hangs in the club-room. Pictures of the four im- 
mortals of Cranford are shown with a skill that admits 
of their easy recognition. 


Mrs. Atice May Scupper was re-elected president of 
the Jersey City Woman's Club at its annual meeting last 
week. rs. Scudder’s bealth has been much impaired of 
late, and she endeavored to secure a release from the presi- 
dency of the club. The members, however, would not 
cousent to such a proceeding, and over her protest re- 
elected her president, with full power to resign the actual 
duties if necessary to the officers pext in rank. These are 
Mrs. A. J, Newbury. first vice-president, and Mrs. George 
W. Clerihew, second vice-president. 

Marcaret Hamitton WELCH. 
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SPRING TAILOR-MADE GOWNS. 


"THE first gowns worn in the spring are always the 
tailor gowns, and this year it is evident that the 





fashion is to be more popular than ever before. Even 
children as young as ten and twelve are to have their skirt 
and coat suits both for hard wear and for church. The tai- 
lor gown has become a necessary part of every woman's 
wardrobe, and although she may have a smart cloth 
gown, she must needs include a simple skirt and coat to 
do duty for every-day hard service. Most women con- 
tend that they find it best to have this suit made by a 
tailor, and pay a good price for it. It then does service 
in the spring and autumn both. However, this is a mat- 
ter of opinion, for other women think it much better to 
buy a ready-made one at a much less price each spring 
and autumn, contending that they then have fresh-look- 
ing costumes. But these things are settled, as has been 
said, by individual taste. Suits turned out by tailors 
have a finished appearance which, it must be confessed, 
the ready-made suits lack. On the other hand, the 
ready-made ones cost a third as much and are wonderful, 
considering the price that is asked for them 


TRIMMED JACKETS. 


A very smart style of gown that is sure to be fashion- 
able through the summer is made with plain skirt of 
medium width, in either the three-piece or the circular 
style. The coat is decidedly long, double-breasted, with 
revers, which are faced with velvet, satin, or cloth, and 
have three rows of braid on the outside. The braid can 
be varied by using velvet or satin ribbon, and on the 
sleeves the cuff is formed by bands to match. White 
cloth is in favor for the revers, and wears better than 
would be supposed, besides which it can easily be kept 
clean by the use of pipe-clay. Satin ribbon bands look 
more springlike than velvet or braid, and consequently 
will be used for the present. There are six butions on 
the coat, preferably fancy ones, and pockets at the side. 
It fits tight at the back, and is shaped in at the side to 
give a becoming curve at the waist-line, but the fronts 
hang plain. The revers open far enough to show the tie 
and collar, or just a little of the blouse. The lining is of 
taffeta, and the silk blouse worn with the gown matches 
the lining. The material can be serge, cheviot, covert- 
cloth, or light-weight ladies’ cloth. All the different 
shades of blue and brown will be greatly used, while tans 
and grays of every conceivable shade will be used for 
young girls. There are many black serge gowns made 
up in this style, which are smart, and almost always be- 
coming. Indeed, serge seems to be taking a new lease of 
life. The same style of costume is made with the coat 
shorter and single-breasted, because this latter style is 
more becoming. A double-breasted coat needs a slight 
figure to look well, and another objection to it is that for 
midsummer wear it is apt to be hot, and these costumes 
are worn all through the summer. 


“winter. 
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EMBROIDERED CLOTH GOWNS. 


Cloth gowns made by dressmakers who employ tailors 
—for all the smart dressmakers now have a regular tailor- 
ing department—are going to be very much the rage this 
season. There ure some charming shades of cloth which 
make up most effectively and trim to great advantage. 
One of these in a heliotrope is particularly attractive. 
The skirt has the seams strapped with open-work of 
black, showing a band of lighter satin underneath. The 
body of the waist is made with a yoke of embroidered 
satin, over which are revers and collar of heliotrope 
cloth embroidered by hand in violets and green leaves. 
The front shows a vest of the light satin, and the sleeves 
are shirred, and have a small puff at the top. The back 
of the waist is tight-fitting. Another gown that is effec- 
tive is of a light shade of wood-color. There is no trim- 
ming on the skirt at all. The waist is of a much darker 
shade of wood-color (velvet can be used if desired), made 
with a soft blouse effect in front, but with revers showing 
a vest of a yellowish-brown, on which is an appliqué of 
guipure lace. The sleeves are of the same material as the 
vest, and the revers also match it. At first it might seem 
that the sleeves and vest were a trifle conspicuous, but 
the gown is intended for a smart afternoon costume, and 
as such is most effective and becoming. The same idea 
is carried out in two shades of blue, with the vest and 
sleeves of blue poplinette, the belt of satin, with a bow 
tied directly in front. 

Embroidered effects in jackets are again to be in style, 
and it is rather a fad to have a band of embroidered cut- 
work around the skirt, and then the body of the waist 
made to match, with a vest of some contrasting color. 
Again, in the wood-colors there is a charming gown made 
on these principles, but the vest is of blue, just the right 
shade of turquoise to look well with the wood -color. 
Gray, which is so much the fashion this year, requires to 
be very carefully treated. There have been a good many 
grays lately shown which have different shades of cerise 
or Magenta trimmings, and these are to be most sedulous- 
ly avoided, as the combination of coloring is always un- 
becoming and ineffective. In trimming gray it is best to 
treat it with itself, or with only a slight touch of con- 
trasting color, as a pale orange or yellow or just the right 
shade of blue. 

A great mahy suits are trimmed with satin ribbons, 
particularly in black, as the effect is very good. An ex- 
ceedingly smart gown of black serge has bands of satin 
ribbon going down the front breadth, then separating at 
the bottom and going around the foot of the skirt. The 
jacket is rather Jong, and has bands of the ribbon on the 
back and down the front. The revers are small and faced 
with satin. Both at the top of the sleeve and the cuff are 
more bands of satin, and the satin against the cloth looks 
especially bright and effective. The same idea carried 
in gray is also charming. 


SKIRTS AND LININGS. 


Skirts now have little if any stiffening around the foot. 
A narrow band of hair cloth or any other stiffening is all 
that isrequired. The truth is it is expected the silk petti- 
coats will make the skirt stand out, and petticoats are now 
very much beruffled and beflounced to meet the necessary 
requirements. A dust-ruffle should be put inside all tailor 
suits, and two are better than one. A velvet facing is 
necessary, 80 that the skirt will not wear out immediately, 
and this band must be put on so that just the edge of the 
velvet comes below the cloth—not enough to show much, 
but yet enough to protect the skirt satisfactorily. If it is 
necessary from motives of economy to have a cloth gown 
made at home, great care must be taken in the pressing of 
the seams. The cloth must be sponged before it is made 
up, but this can be done at the store where it is bought, 
and it isa good plan to send the gown to some tailor to be 
pressed after it is finished. The expense is not very great, 
and it is well worth the money asked. 

The linings are generally of shaded taffeta, but some- 
times satin or figured silk is used. It is always well to 
have a good lining in both skirt and coat, because nothing 
is more annoying than a lining that wears out before the 
suit shows any signs of wear. 

A different lining can be put in the sleeves from what 
is used in the body of the coat, just as is done in men’s 
coats. There is a regular sleeve-lining sold for the pur- 
pose, which wears better than taffeta. Satin is one of the 
pleasantest linings to wear, as it slips on so easily, but 
this sleeve-lining will be found to be most useful, and 
will not stick on the sleeves of the waist. 

Most skirts are longer this season—an ugly and untidy 
length, for they touch at the sides and in front as well as 
in the back. It is said, and it is to be hoped there is 
truth in the statement, that there is a revolt against this 
style, and that we are to have walking gowns of reason- 
able length. Certainly it is not pretty to see a woman 
cleaning the pavements with her gown, nor is it graceful 
to see her carry her skirts in one hand. There are several 
styles of skirts, but in the strictly tailor-made gowns the 
pluin ones are considered best. They do not flare so 
much as they did,and are narrower, while the fit over the 
hips must be as irreproachable as the fit of the jacket. 


LONG COATS. 


The woman who can wear a long coat this year is going 
to have » number of styles to choose from. Some of the 
smartest of the tailor suits are made with Jong coats that 
come half-way down on the skirt. These coats have the 
skirts put on in one or two set pieces, whichever is most 
becoming. They are made on the same lines as a man’s 
frock-coat in the back, but in front fit close to the figure. 
They have revers which turn back from the bust only, 
showing a tight-fitting vest, perhaps of some bright-colored 
tucked satin or piqné. On each side are four black bone 
butions, The vest is double-breasted, and has either plain 
or fancy gilt buttens, The coat collar is of velvet. The 
sleeves are small, like the old-fashioned coat sleeve, shaped 
in to the shoulders and gathered, not pleated. The style 
of course is severe, but if it is becoming it is about the 
smartest gown a woman can wear. The vest is quite the 
point of the gown. So far the smartest ones are quite 
plain. Some are of plain chamois, like those worn last 
With these vests are worn stiff high collars and 
Ascot or four-in-hand ties, yet a touch of femininity is 
given by sometimes using a stock-collar of ribbon with a 
full soft bow in front. This often makes the gown less 
trying. 
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DRESS. 


Puttaperrnta Barpe.—It is entirely a matter of taste as to what the 
maid of honor shall wear, but many people think the bride's gown 
shows to more advantage if the maid of honor wears a colored onc of 
some delicate shade. Pink or yellow is always effective, and I should 
advise having your maid of houvor wear a pale yellow gown. 


G, F. G.—Some people find they can wash chiffon veils so they look 
quite like new, but I cannot believe that there is any way to make 
over chiffon that has become limp so it will be possible to use it 
again. It is a most perishable material, and for that reason mousse- 
line de sole is better. 


M. W. H.—Yonr question as to the skirt and lining has been 
avswered in thiscolamn. Fancy striped linings are smarter for waist 
linings, bat in the skirts the plain ones are the best. See recent illus- 
trations in the Bazan for making up the sample of checked cheviot 
that you enclose. You can use either black satin stitched bands or 
black velvet ribbon, as you prefer. You can use the blue cloth of the 
shade you enclose for the vest if you have the coat made open. The 
plain fitted vests with a braiding of black or white are to be very 
fashionable this st'mmer, and certainly add much to the smart look of 
a plain suit. A black ruche or small cape made of roffies of pleated 
chiffon would be the best thing that I can advise you to get. These 
are to be bought ready made for Jess than you can afford to make them- 
A black velvet cape would not be at all suitable, Why do you not 
get a black or shaded green cock’s-feather boa? It is pretty and 
warm, much more so than the chiffon or mousseline de soie. I do not 
care for the sample that you enclose for shirt-waista, although plaid 
aud check shirt-waists are to be worn. I think a brighter plaid is 
better if yon use plaid, and a smaller check if you want a check. Why 
do you not send for some different samples of the same material? The 
ruchings are made of black satin ribbon shirred through the centre, or 
of black satin ent on the bias and used double. They ought to look 
very well on a Henrietta gown, but I think a velvet ribbon gathered at 
one side would be smarter. 


Auvrry.—The address of the Society of Decorative Art in New York 
is 14 East Thirty-fourth Street. I do not know the address of the 
Boston Society, bat a letter addressed to it will surely be delivered— 
Yes, you can wear your pink gown if you fill in a yoke and sleeves, 
bat | should think it would look better to wear a white fichu with it, 
which is very effective. Of course I should prefer a new gown if it 
were possible, and in that cave shouid advise your getting a pale gray 
with «kirt of cashmere and waist of taffeta, made with a short bolero 
jacket embroidered in silver. Sach a gown is exceedingly pretty and 
becoming. There seems to be much less prejudice against pearls, for 
so many brides recently have worn them. If you do not wish to nse 
them in the embroidery, why not have crystal beads and crystal drops 
They are always effective, and then you can put a little thread of silver 
through them, which will make them stand out more effectively than 
ever. Bonnets and hats are worn by the relatives and friends; but 
of course these should be of as smart a style as possible Small bon- 
nets or flower bonnets wil! be the best. 


Ienonanor.—Figured China silks will be fashionable again this 
reason for all wear, but foulards are mach cooler.—Individual dishes 
are no Jonger used, except at hotels, for vegetables. It is considered 
better form to put them on the same plate with the meat. For fruit 
there are small plates which are really as smal! as saucers, bat are not 
deep. Glass plates are more used than china. 

For further ** Dress” answers see page 276 


HOME INTERESTS. 


A. F. M.—Yes, indeed, a house may be very completely and artisti- 
eally furnished on $1000 if the money is carefully spent. I wish I had 
the space to tell you juet how to go to work, bat I can only give you a 
general idea, and advise you to read the answers that appeared in Bazar 
No. 7 to “ Subscriber,” in Bazan No. 6 to “S.A. A.,” and in Bazar 
No. 5. to “An Appreciative Sabscriber,” where you may find some 
helpful suggestions. If you have black walnut farnitare for the din- 
ing-room, by all means use it; it is not as much seen as mahogany or 
oak, bat it is coming into fashion, and upholstered with dark green or 
red Jeather is charming. I would advise velours hangings, and a large 
centre rug in the dining-room, and the usual pieces of furniture 

In the parlor there should be some pieces of mahogany furniture, a 
few chairs, a small sofa or two, and some tables, and, if you like it, 
some pieces of white wicker furniture with cushions; besides, have a 
bookcase, some stands to hold jars for growing plants or palms, some 
lamps with artistic ehades, and some good pictures—nothing is better 
than fine photographs of famous paintings framed in plain wooden or 
white enamel or narrow gilt frames. The draperies in the parlor 
should harmonize with the walls and farniture covering, and the mus- 
lin curtains at the windows may be drawn back with cord and tassels 
or ribbon bows. I advise most decidedly matting or hard-wood floors 
for the bedchambers, and brass or iron bedsteads; a few pretty pieces 
of wood furniture, such as a dreesing-table, chiffonnier, smal! desk or 
writing-table, wash-stand and screen, one or two straight chairs, and 
an easy or rocking chair, besides a lounge or window seat upholstered 
in a pretty light cretonne, with some comfortable cushions, Be sure 
to make a liberal allowance for the kitchen farnishings, as it pays in 
the end to have these of the best in the first place, and do not econo- 
mize on stair and hall carpets, or any of the articles that will have hard 
wear.—In giving her name to a clerk at a shop a woman should give 
her title as well as her full name, using the form Miss Julia Smith or 
Mrs. James L. Smith. 


B. W. L.—In an eight-by-eight space you cannot let your imagination 
run riot exactly, can you? Still, there is much you can do. I knowa 
room seven by eight which I wonld not exchange for many a larger one. 

You want to rearrange an old conservatory as a“ sunny corner.” 
You say that plants will not flourish there; bat you mast have one or 
two, for a sunny corner without plants is like a night without stars! 
So put a small shelf along the bottom of the windows you mention, 
and set a plant or two there, and also one other behind the seat I am 
going to mention. Did you say there wasarink? Put plants about 
that too, or in it, and let the water trickle into the bow! of it, and 
with your tiled floors and walls you can almost fancy you have a run- 
ning fountain, and in some cool court of the Alhambra, Of course 
you must have yellow somewhere to be like that. An orange-tree with 
yellow fruit—oh! I wish you could have that. Here in New York 
they have the orange-trees for sale, They are not large, nor are they 
very expensive. Have a sofa, a narrow divan, or a bench softened 
with cushions at one end of the room, arranged not only to give a lit- 
tle seclusion, but also in order that light may be obtained or avoided. 

Pat a table near the seat, placed so as to hold books or candles or 
teacups easily. At the other end of the room have a lounging-chair, 
with cnshions. A steamer chair if you have it, but do not put a rocking. 
chair there. Your room can hardly hold many more things. Can you 
afford to have leaded panes in yonr windows? They are not very ex- 
pensive in some places. Never dream of using white window draperies ; 
the glare would he hideous, Have a soft dull yellow. Then be sure 
and get thick green curtains, to be constantly pulled in order that 
the lights may be regulated. Nothing is more important. Com. 
mon green jean costs only sixteen cents a yard. Put a rug on the 
floor, of course. I can imagine it all as a perfect little bower, if only 
you are careful of your lights and your colors. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


As for your little girl's hair, 1 would not be too anxious. Light hair 
is certainly beantifal, but when nature changes it, the reason is god. 
I heard a blonde with famous golden hair once say that if women only 
knew, they would never try to keep their hair light as they grow older; 
that very light hair belonged only to youth, when the skin was soft and 
perfect, and that it brought into strong relief the skin of older women, 
making it Jook coarser and them more aged. Your daughter is, as 
yet, too young to worry on the score of complexion, and if you do want 
to keep her hair light, wash it constantly, especially with a little soda 
in the water. The golden-haired woman had a sister with still more 
beautifal hair, who always did that, and kept its color. It is a great 
mistake to suppose that washing hurts the hair, and I have been told 
that it improves it. Brushing certainly does. 


H. P. M.—You ask a delicate question. I am half afraid to answer 
it, for my experience has shown me that money and its uses is a sub- 
ject few men and women agree apon. A man, except in rare in- 
stances, has little understanding of the requirements of a woman, and 
of what her individual expenses may be. This in great measure comes, 
1 euppose, from the fact that a man, when thrown with a woman, pays 
for little things as they come along—railway fares, cab hire, family 
jaunts and outings—so that when he puts aside a sum for her he forgets 
that if these or any other extras have to come out of her allowance 
she wiil not have enough to meet all her expenscs. 

An endless amount of suffering and of misunderstanding in mar- 
riage grows ont of the money question, in fact, and the outsider who 
attempts to set either husband or wife straight upon the sabject 
is apt to find himself mixed up in a family quarrel. 

The generons man of right feeling knows that his fortune is his 
wife's, and he makes no demur about her sharing it with him. He 
understands that she may recognize requirements of which he perhaps 
may know nothing, and that in order to meet them she must have 
mouey at her disposal, which she can get at easily, withont the neces- 
sity of an appeal to him. Besides this, he realizes that as his wife she 
must maintain the position which he has made for her before the world, 
and that this also requires money—money which she understands how 
to spend as well as he. He therefore tells her frankly how much of 
his fortune is at ber disposal, and she is expected to keep within the 
limit. All this is fair and just, and is, moreover, nothing more than 
that which is expected of the man of right feeling 


Bot I am sorry to say that many men, by reason of their early 
training, or perhaps because they are selfish, or because they are 
mean, or, again, because they think a woman ought to ask for what 
she wants, fail to make a woman feel independent on the money ques- 
tion, and I know many a poor soul who is too proud to ask her own 
husband for the necessities of life, and who will go without warm 
clothes rather than go through the humiliation of asking for what is 
grudgingly given. ‘Then there are wives who feel that husbands onght 
to know without being told that certain things are necessities, not ex- 
travagances, and that they ought to give them without being asked. 
And they feel hurt and offended when their husbands fail to do the 
proper thing, and no end of misunderstanding ensues. Indeed, my 
dear friend, you could hardly drenm of the suffering I have seen; and 
all so eusily averted, too, with a little common-sense and tact. 

For that reason I do hope with all my heart that now, in the first 
stage of your interest in the question, if you have the slightest in- 
clination to be sensitive or to feel aggrieved, you will at least take it 
for granted that your husband means to be generous and just to you, 
and govern your thought and your action accordingly. And please 
try never to get “ touchy” on the subject, and all mixed ap, a8 many 
women are, for if you are willing to go without that to which you feel 
yourself entitled, the privilege is yours if you exercise it cheerfully, but 
there are not many women who either can or will. Most of them in- 
sist on the pleasure of dwelling on their own discomfiture. 

Let the whole question of money, then, be a perfectly natural one be- 
tween you, and if anhappily your bushand is irritable on the subject, 
use tact, but do not hug a grievance about his irritability to yourself. 
Take a firm stand, but a quiet one, as you would were you discussing 
enough to eat. Make a calculation of your necessities, be sure your 
demands are reasonable, and then work for them. 

Just here I may be a little vague, because just here I come upon my 
fear of seeming to interfere between hasband and wife—always a dan- 
gerous thing to do, but especially so when one knows as little as I do 
of your case. But do not forget this, that by pride in not asking 
for what is yours you may be putting your husband in a false position, 
and really be doing him harm. 


Mes. L. E —It is permissible to wear a honse jacket, however elabo- 
rate it may be, only in one’s family circle, to breakfast in the morning 
aud for lounging in one’s room. Silver bread-baskets, as you say, are 
difficult articles to keep in the bright condition in which they should 
always be seen, and you are wise to get instead a china bread-basket ; 
one in a pretty low shape with a folded napkin or a doily under the 
bread or rolls is always in good taste. Send to any of the large 
crockery-shops in New York, describing what kind of basket you 
want and the price you want to pay, aud you will be certain to get 
what will be satisfactory 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Mas. J. 8S. D.—Yonur plan of giving a whist party of eight tables and 
having each table represent a different century is a pretty and novel 
idea. As the centurics you mention, which you wish your guests 
to represent, do not inclade the twentieth, I would suggest that cen- 
tury for the host and hostess. The hostess shonld get herself up asa 
“ New Woman” and the host as the “ Feminine Man” of the twen- 
tieth century. This will cause mach amusement if the parts are well 
carried out. Or the host might represent Old Father Time, and the 
hostess one of the three Fates, although L think the first suggestion the 
better. Lave the invitations done on small-sized sheets of white note- 
paper, and the lettering in gilt paint; they might read: 


DO. 20s viswnne sweet cceee se Greeting : 

Mr. and Mra. James Smith, a host and hostess of the twentieth cen- 
tury, request the honor of your presence at a whist party, and beg you 
will appear as characters of fact or fiction of the —-— centary, on 
Monday evening, March twenty-eighth, at eight o'clock. 


A Boy's Moruer.—Boys of thirteen and fourteen are easily amused, 
and it does not take much effort to give them pleasure, but the enter- 
tainment provided must be of such a kind as to absorb their attention 
completely and keep them constantly on the alert ; it must never drag. 
Nothing 1s so well calculated to interest such young people as a sleight- 
of-hand show, and I should advise this by all means if you can get a 
good professional or amateur prestidigitator. If that would not be 
practicable, have something that is played for prizes, as the incentive 
to winning the prize will keep the boys attentive ; something, fo in- 
stance, which is progressive, and a good idea for this is to have dif- 
ferent games. Let four play at one table dominoes, another four at an- 
other table jackstrawa, another four tiddledywinks—the time that it 
takes those who play at the head table determining the time for all the 
other tables ; there should be, of course, a first and a booby prize. A 
menu for the dinner should be short and wholesome; try the following: 


Clear soup. 
Celery and olives. 

Boiled fish with cream sauce. 
Individual tenderloins with potatoes and pease. 
Lettuce with French dressing and birds. 
Ice-cream and cake. 

Fruit and plain candy. 


In an article called “A Juvenile Luncheon,” which was published in 
the Bazar dated February 12, you may find ideas for decorating the 
table which will be helpful. 
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Very Oty Sunsontner.—Do yon scorn entirely the idea of making 
the Dickens entertainment into a Jarley Wax-Works show? This 
naturally suggests itself at first thought as eminently snited for your 
Dickens evening for young people, where some perfurmance is to be 
given on a platform. Although a Jarley Wax-Works show is not the 
newest entertainment in the world, if cleverly done it is certain to 
afford much amusement, and it seems to be worthy of your considera- 
tion, Be sure to have a good Mrs. Jarley and a dainty pleasing Little 
Nell, and follow carefully all the details given in The Old Curiosity 
Shop, adding, if you like, some characters that you think will prove 
entertaining. If you do not wish to have the Jarley performance, I 
should advise a series of scenes taken from Dickens ; or, what would be 
better, charades, taking for the whole words one of Dickens's prominent 
characters or one of his ticles, and having the different syllables repre- 
sent some scene out of his stories. Let me refer you for books of 
reference to the Dickens dictionary, published by Honghton & Mifflin, 
or to Wit and Wisdom of Dickens, or, best of all, to a book called 
Pictures from Dickens, published by Dutton, which is profusely illue- 
trated with fitting costumes, and has dialogues and descriptions. It 
costs $1 50, and wonld be worth your while to purchase. I do not 
think that “ The Ivy Green” has been put to music, bat it might be 
adapted to some popular music by one skilled in such work, It is 
not an easy task to attempt. 


Bostox.—An invitation to a tea is so seldom put inte rhyme that I 
cannot suggest any bappy metrical form for you to use, but I would 
suggest that you word the invitations in the usual way, and, if you wish 
some variety on the order of an afternoon tea, that yon turn the enter- 
tainment into a Kaffee Klatech. Write personal notes to your friends, 
asking them to come with their work prepared to spend the afternoon, 
and serve at about four o'clock refreshments that are peculiar to Ger- 
many. Instead of tea and its usual accompaniments, have coffee, 
whipped cream to be put on the top of the cups, all kinds of German 
breads and cakes, and a mild sweet German punch; I am enre that 
such an entertainment will meet with the approval of your friends, 
and on account of its novelty be very successful 


GOOD FORM. 


X. Y. Z.—Life is too short to think too much about trifles in matters 
of etiquette, and even if the hostess who sent you cards for her At 
Home did not call on you—a new-comer to the place where you both 
reside—before sending the invitation, I would advise you, if you desire 
her acquaintance, to make the first call on her—the call you should 
make in acknowledgment of her invitation. Of course the lady was 
at fault in not following the established dictates of etiquette, but why 
not take it for granted that for some good reason she was not able to 
call, expecially as she has distinctly shown that she desires your 
acquaintance by sending you the invitation? In not attending the 
At llome you have made ber aware that you do not rush to meet her 
advances eagerly, and now it is not going more tban half-way to meet 
her in making the visit which courtesy demands, I would not, if I 
were you, let myself imagine that a slight was intended until I had 
more proof.—A young woman should rise at a dance, or anywhere else, 
except when she is in some place where it would be awkward for ber 
to stand ap—the theatre, for instaunce—when a lady presents a gentle. 
man to her. She should remain standing for a minute or two after the 
introduction has been made, whether there is a seat by her or not. 
When a gentleman makes the introduction a young woman should 
also rise, but an older woman may with perfect propriety remain 
seated when © man or a young woman is presented to her. It is better 
form to address a gentleman as Mr. than as Esq. White as well as 
hght shades of kid or Suéde gloves are en régle for a woman to wear 
when making calls or at a tea or any other afternoon or evening 
function. 


F H. M.—The question as to what mourning a girl should wear after 
the death of her fiancé is one each girl bas to decide for herself. Ac- 
cording to custom it is not necessary for a man or a woman to put on 
black for a betrothed, but almost every woman prefers to give the out- 
ward expression to her grief that wearing black implies when she has 
met with such a loss, and often she wears quite as deep mourning fora 
fiancé as she would if she were a widow. As you write to me in ref- 
erence to a girl of twenty-four, I feel like urging that she should not 
wear a crépe veil and bonnet as you suggest, anless she wants particu- 
larly to do so, nor that she overload herself with crépe. Her street 
dresses can be made of black cashmere, Henrietta cloth, serge, and 
any plain woollen materials simply trimmed, and her evening dresses 
of black silk crépe, nuns’ veiling, and black China silk made with 
little trimming.—A simple hat with a face veil would be the most 
suitable head-gear. 


Heten any H. M. H.—The customary and best way to annonnce an 
engagement is for the bride and groom elect to write personal notes 
to all their respective relatives and near friends, mailing them so that 
they shall be received by all at the same time. This of course neces. 
sitates that.the announcements which are sent to people living ata 
distance shall be sent earlier than to those living near, but it is im- 
portant to obeerve this rule. The notes should be written on small 
sheets of note-paper, and the information should be put in as few 
words as possible and be well expressed. When a married conple are 
to be informed, the wife should be the one addressed, but some men- 
tion can be made in the note of the husband. 

It is a good plan for the bride-elect to mention in her notes of an- 
nouncement some date when she will be at home and ready to receive 
her friends, aud presumably their congratulations, and the date should 
be within a day or two of the day of the announcement. She should 
receive informally with her mother, and wear a pretty, light, bigh- 
necked dress. Tea, sandwiches, cake, etc., should be served to the 
guests who gather to congratulate her. This is the time also when the 
groom's relatives will call apou ber and all his near friends, even thoxe 
who have not been acquainted with her before. Such a tea is more 
fashionable than a luncheon or a dinner, and is usually a jolly, plea- 
santly informal kind of an entertainment. See illustrations of lingerie 
on another page of this number, 


A. B. C.—We do not answer our correspondents privately, but pub- 
lish the answers as soon as it is possible, and we will be very glad to 
give you any help that we are able to in this column. At any lunch 
entertainment, large or small, the guests wear street costumes, with 
hats and gloves; the gloves they remove as they take their places at 
the table. Biack gloves would be quite en régle with a black bat aud 
dark silk dress. It is polite to call within two weeks on the guest for 
whom a hostess gives a lunch as well as on the hostess, Five to eight 
o'clock 18 a very unusual time for a reception, but I should say that 
the correct costume for a woman to wear is a high-necked reception 
dress with a hat or bonnet and gloves; as the function is given for 
two ladies, a married woman should leave or send three of her own 
cards and three of her husband's, as neither the hostess nor her friends 
are married. In calling after the reception, auless the yonug women 
for whom the entertainment was given are stopping with the hostess, 
it is necessary for a married woman to leave cards for the hostess only 
—one of her own and one of her husband's cards, It is never proper 
for a visitor to leave one card on entering a honse and more on leav- 
ing—all the cards should be handed on entering to the servant who 
opens the door. It is not obligatory to leave a whole pack of cards 
on any ove household ; a married woman need leave only one of her 
own and one of her husband's for the hostess, one of each for all the 
other ladies, and an extra one of her husband's for the host. Cards 
are left at teas, receptions, wedding receptions, and in calling. A card 
left at a function never takes the place of an after-call where one is 
demanded. 


X. Y. Z.—A tall bat may be worn with a cut-away coat to any day- 
time fonction, such as a tea, reception, breakfast, or in calling, bat 
while a cut-away coat is often seen, a frock-coat with a tall hat is bet- 
ter form and much more in the mode for any of these occasions, 
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SPRING GOWNS AND HATS. 


\ SPRING reception toilette is of figured taffeta in 
d gray, trimmed with gray mousseline de 
BOL It has a flounced skirt, the flounce gathered around 
an apron front, which is headed by a pleated ruffle of the 
gray mousseline de soie, and which in turn is headed by 
a tiny The waist is a blouse cut low upon a 
round guimpe of guipure lace. The edge of the guimpe 
is framed in a drapery of the silk, which is caught over 
with a jet buckle. A smaller buckle fastens the belt, 
which is of plain gray silk jetted. The sleeves are finished 


shades of 


jet b and 


with bands to match the belt, heading deep mousseline 
ruffles. The small toque is made of the silk of the cos 
tume, thickly spangled, and trimmed with fan - shaped 
pleatings of mousseline de soie and jet ornaments, On 


the left side is a tuft of spring blossoms holding an ostrich 
feather and bird.of-paradise plume 

A light blue taffeta blouse is pleated down into the belt 
it the back, while the front blouses over the belt. The 

nt is composed entirely of alternate tucked squares of 
ve taffeta and squares of white lace set diagonally d 
the taffeta edges the overlapping left side. The 
gh collar is finished with a lace ruche and a cravat bow 
taffeta, with pleatings set around narrow lace. The 
save turned-back cuffs of lace with drooping frills 
at the outer arm 

A dainty 


roses shaded in 


t 
ple ating ot 
I 
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rose toque is « ym posed entirely of large open 
pink. The sole trimming is a black vel 
i high wired loops placed at the middle of 
the front and caught with a rhinestone ornament 

Another small hat, which, like the toque, is worn quite 


vet bow wit 


far back, is of black tulle spangled. The entire crown is 
spangled. The brim is covered with shirred plain tulle 
with a ruche at the edge Against the front are large 


choux of turquoise-blue chiffon holding a cluster of jetted 
quills 

A white rice-straw summer hat is in a small high-crown 
rshape. A scarf of light green chiffon is draped 
loosely around the crown and entwined with pink roses 
ind foliage. On the left side isa bunch of roses and some 
I ind roses are placed underneath the brim 
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LENTEN Cl 


YY usual, women turn their leisure to account in one 
4 way or another, and the classes which assemble in 
Lent for the study of literature and art, for sewing, or for 
agreeable work of one kind or another, only prove the 
truth of the familiar adage that though on pleasure she 
is bent, she has a frugal mind. Few women's clubs. for 
example, are purely and frankly social. Almost all have 
in ultimate object, and clubs really carry forward to some 
extent the education received at school and college. It is 
of organization, and women are not contented to 
toil on along independent lines; they prefer to work to 
ind to lay out plans according to the system of the 
housekeeper the civilized world over. Hence arises the 
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gether 
Lenten class 


Of course Lent gives pause to the whirl of gayety 
which society in our cities finds awaiting it from the be- 
ginning of winter to the sounding of the bell which sum- 
mons people to fast occasionally, instead of to continually 
feast. Fasting is of many kinds. One may refrain from 
a favorite amusement, as well as from a favorite dish 
One may mortify the flesh by a sombre robe instead of a 
rich and elaborate costume, One may prick her fingers 
with a needle, as of old people wore the rough sackcloth 
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SPRING 


and thus irritated a sensitive skin. Or one may simply 
pursue in Lent agreeable duties and find them diversions. 
The chief thing for a modern woman is to emerge from 
Lent with an air of happiness and a spirit refreshed by 
rest and change.. The body thoroughly 
rested will often enable mind and soul to 
ascend to a higher plane than is possible 
with a worn and jaded physique. 


Among the Lenten classes which have 
most to commend them are those in which 
ladies meet with their poorer sisters and 
teach and guide them in housewifely ac 
complishments, such as cooking and mend- 
ing, and the management of resources. If 
the feeling of sisterhood lies at the bottom 
of such efforts, if there is neither patronage 
nor condescension, but only true kindness 
and sincerity in the endeavors made by the 
one set of women for the other, the real 
spirit of Lent will make fragrant and charm- 
ing the passing days. No small talent is that 
which in considering the poor refrains from 
crushing them on the one hand or ‘spoil 
ing them on the other. So much of our 
charity ends in rendering its recipients help 
less and unprotesting mendicants, that it is 
well for us to be very tactful and consci 
entious in our methods of exercising it. 
Alms-giving is generally to be avoided. 
The mother’s meeting, the children's sewing 
class, are steps to something which is better 
than a mere bestowal of aid—a thing which 
is essentially transient and destitute of per 
manent relief. 


Years ago, in a rural town, a few little 
girls, with the consent of their mothers, 
started a small missionary society in Lent. 
The children were between ten and thirteen 
years old; they were playmates and attend 
ed the same school. Allowed to use a reci 
tation - room after school hours for their 
meetings, they had their officers and by- 
laws, and dropped their pennies and dimes 
into a contribution-box. One child read a 
story at each meeting while the others 
sewed. Aftera while they made garments, 
which were sent away in boxes, or book- 
marks and tidies, which they sold, and thus 
increased their modest little fund. A small 
acorn this, but out of it grew a tree, for the 
granddanghters of these very girls to-day 
carry forward a very successful and useful 
Lenten class, and send their savings to be 
put to good account, as did the girls who 
went before them. 

One never knows to what proportions an 
endeavor of any kind in the right direction 
may finally attain. All goodness has in it 
a vital quality, and every influence which 








HATS. 


meets it helps it on its way. Only evil is bound sooner 
or later to perish, and the thought of this may comfort us 
when life seems hard. Our Lenten classes are entitled to 
this conviction, as they faithfully work. 


TAFFETA BLOUSE WITH FRONT OF LACE AND TUCKED SQUARES. 
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to his other works, because the story has interest and continuity, and is not much 
hindered by the music. He has a mimic stage at home, on which are small blocks of 
wood representing the actors and actresses—the women painted white, the men black. 

** Just as God made them,” I ventured to interpolate. 

‘‘Humph!” said Gilbert. ‘‘He must be disappointed sometimes when they get 
changed round!” 

W hen the author goes to rehearsal he knows by the help of these little blocks exactly 
where each performer is to stand. Any one who has seen his operas—and what un 
fortunate person has not?—must appreciate his wonderful mastery of stagecraft. 

When I at last ventured to tell Mr. Gilbert how very wonderful he was, he said, 
quite simply: ‘‘ I’ve done nothing yet. If a man’s worth anything, he is never 
satisfied with himself.” = 

We then spoke of certain well-known individuals who are not geniuses, but who 
have the comfort of believing that they are. 

‘There is nothing mean or funny about "s vanity,” said Gilbert. ‘‘ Jf’s epic.” 

In speaking of entertaining with small means, he said: ‘I don’t care what’s on the 
table. What I want to know is, who's on the chairs”—a very good sentiment, and one 
to be applauded. 





Mrs. Gilbert is a charming-looking woman, in appearance about thirty-odd, though 
her husband told me that they had been married over thirty years. 

‘“‘IT never had a serious quarrel with her but once,” he said, laughingly, ‘‘ and that 
was about big sleeves.” . 


I heard rather a clever thing the other night. Some one observed that Mr. George 
Alexander's real name was Samson, 

‘* What a pity,” said a lady, ‘‘that he doesn’t keep it! It’s such a good name for 
a player. Samson was the first actor who brought down the house !” 


The dinner table at which I met Mr. Gilbert was exquisitely decorated; for the 
hostess is as famous for her taste as for her cook. It was a very long table, accommo- 
dating over twenty persons, and down the whole length of it in the middle lay a 
breadth of cream-white satin lightly crumpled. The flowers were lilies-of-the-valley, 
narcissus, and single pale daffodils, standing in silver goblets of different heights. 
There were several pairs of silver candelabra holding shaded candles. Two were in 
the form of Gian di Bologna’s Mercury, the outstretched hand of the figure holding 
the branch of lights. There were all sorts of silver objects on the table—boxes, pep 
per-pots, salt-cellars, receptacles for salted almonds, dishes for candied fruits, choco- 
lates, etc. Coffee was served at the table directly after dessert. Ihave a recollection 
of the excellent dinner. Roast chicken with oyster sauce, small fillets of beef cooked 
with tarragon, something else with a wonderful sharp sauce (which made me long to 
scrape it up with bread, after the Continental manner), a mysterious pudding, and a 
perfect curry served in a double sort of catamaran dish, meat one side, rice the other 
—these delicacies still hold a place in my grateful mind. 


From dinners to dinner dresses is not far. I saw a beautiful one lately, It was of 
the richest satin, geranium pink in color. The bodice was folded flatly around the 
figure in lines attainable only by the hand of a master. In front was a beading of 
crystal with a fall of beads, and above, next the skin, some exquisite point-lace. The 
shoulders played peep-bo between bands of the satin and thick epaulettes of pink 
geraniums and their leaves. The skirt had wonderful point-lace arranged upon it, 
beginning at the waist in tapering lines and widening towards the bottom, where it 
became a deep flounce, which ran all around. E. E. B. 

Lonpon, March 1. 





GRAY COSTUME BRAIDED IN GRAY AND SILVER. 


SPRING GOWN AND WRAP. 
LIGHT gray cloth gown for spring is trimmed with 
d gray of the same shade. The body of the waist is 
on the plan of a blouse, fastens a little to one side, and 
then turns over in a pointed revers that is faced with gray 
velvet, with three rows of machine-stitching on the velvet. 
There is a design on the front of the blouse in gray and 
silver braid, and the same braiding is carried out on the 
upper part of the sheathlike skirt. The sleeves, which 
are very small, are finished at the top with double cap 
pieces of gray velvet. A brilliant touch of color is given 
by a belt of orange velvet, the lining of the collar be 
ing also of orange velvet. Just at the throat is a full 
bow of white mousseline de soie, which tones down the 
somewhat vivid effect of the orange velvet so close against 
the skin. ‘The style of this gown is exceedingly graceful, 
quite new, and can be used either for street or house wear 
One of the best wraps for an elderly woman is that 
which combines jacket and cape; the back is fitted to the 
figure, while the sleeves are hidden under long cape pieces 
which reach to the bottom of the jacket in the back. ‘The 
fronts have two long tabs, which bang down below the 
cape. The shoulders are very carefully fitted, and over the 
top of the capes is a small shoulder-cape, with above a wide 
high collar, which can be worn either turned up or down, 
and is equally becoming either way. There is so much 
latitude allowed in the choice of material that it is some- 
what difficult to decide just which is the smartest, and 
the most effective wraps are those made of one or two con 
trasting materials. For spring wear a good contrast is to 
have the jacket part of black satin embroidered in jet, and 
the top and fronts of the same material, while the cape 
sleeves look best made either of brocade or moiré velours 
or poplin, with a trimming of curved ostrich feathers— 
very tiny ones. A ruching of silk or mousseline de soie 
can be substituted for the feather trimming if so desired, 
while a lace bow with long ends at the throat makes the 
garment smarter and more elaborate. 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 
AST week I had the pleasure—and, I may add, the 

4 honor—of being taken in to dinner by the author of 
Bab Ballads. My home is one of the many thousands 
where the name of W. 8S. Gilbert is a household word, and 
I naturally looked forward with much interest and some 
trepidation to the coming conversation. I had heard con- 
flicting opinions of his character—some acquaintances 
averring that he was a confirmed woman-hater and a 
difficult man to deal with, while friends asserted that he 
was a perfect dear—one of the best fellows on earth. 

Being a worshipper at his shrine, I wanted to open the 
conversation by observing that he was the most remark 
able man in England, but I kept this until the entrée ap 
peared, only venturing to say (with the fish) that I was 
afraid of him, because I heard that he hated and despised 
all women. He looked quite grieved, and said: ‘‘J hate 
and despise women! It’s absolutely false! Why, if it 
hadn't been for a woman I shouldn’t be here now!” 

This broke the ice, and from entrée to dessert the con- 
versation was almost constant, and very animated. Mr. 
Gilbert is a large man, in age somewhere between fifty and 
sixty, with a fresh ruddy face, and hair almost white. 
He has a habit of looking straight in front of him as he 
talks, and not at his interlocutor, though sometimes he 
turns his quick dark eyes upon one. It was interesting 
to be told that he prefers ‘‘ The Yeoman of the Guard,” 





SPRING WRAP FOR ELDERLY LADY. 








FOOD 1\LUES FOR CHILDREN, 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK 
I1l.—NITROGENEOUS FOODS. 

he preceding chapter attention was 


N 
V's only to starches and to the work 
‘d » in the child’s system. They per- 
fo rm an important function, but a great mis 
take when they are too exclusively 
relied upon for nourishment 
wre guilty of this blunder, 


i8 made 


and confine their 


children too long to a diet composed almost 
entirely of cereals, potatoes, etc If there 
ire no discouraging results from this regi 
men, it is doubtless partially due to the milk 
that is almost always eaten with cereals. 
Milk is what is known as a perfect food; 


that is, it contains all that is essential to sup 
port life—fat, sugar, certain salts, and pro- 
teids, the last supplying a portion, at least, 
f the carbon which exists in a fuller de- 


rree in certain starches 

Milk and starches, however, are not enough 
for growing children. If they eat bread 
made of the whole-wheat flour, from which 
the gluten has not been eliminated by fre- 


quent boltings, as is the case with the white 
flour, they have in this a nitrogeneous food. 
In meat and in eggs they find the albumen 
ind other proteids that are necessary for de- 
velopment of bone and muscle. 


A child's bill of fare should be wisely va 
ried. That is an altogether false idea which 
identifies simplicity with monotony in diet 
Simple the diet should indeed be, but that | 
no reason it should not tempt the appetite. 


Some parents | 
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and in nearly every case the prejudice may 
with patience be vanquished. 

Such whims are not the trifling matter 
some people assume. I have known a fam- 
ily in which one child would eat no meat, 
and another would touch nothing else. The 
parents considered this a capital joke, and 
the two children were known in the family 
as Jack Sprat and his wife. Apart from 
the harm it does to a child’s disposition to 
condone and dignify a caprice that cannot 
fail, sooner or later, to cause inconvenience 
to others, there is physical injury done to 
him when he is permitted to confine himself 
too closely to one article or kind of food. 


| If his muscles are to be firm, his flesh solid, 
| his bones strong, his blood rich, he must eat 


| what will nourish each and all. 





An appetizing food, unless positively un- 
wholesome, is more readily digested than | 
that which does not appeal to the eater. 


For this there are sound physiological rea- 


sons. ‘The old phrase applied to a tempting 
dish, that it makes the mouth water, is lit- 
erally true. The sight, smell, and taste of 


palatable food at once stimulate the action 
of the salivary glands. We have already 
seen the important work done by the sali- 
vary diastase in digesting starchy food, and 
while it has no direct effect upon meats and 
other nitrogeneous foods, it does, when mixed 
with them in the mouth and esophagus, 
soften them so that they reach the stomach 


in a semi-liquid state, and spare the gastric 


organs an appreciable amount of labor in 
reducing them to chyme. 


The young child who has relied exclu 
sively upon milk has of course been depend 
ent.upon an animal diet, and has derived the 
necessary carbon largely from the sugar of 
milk. As, however, he grows older, he re- 
quires less albuminous food, and more carbo- 
hydrates are used in its place. Until he has 
passed his twelfth month, he will not prob 
ably need other food than milk, but then he 
may have introduced into his diet a little 
beef tea or beef juice, and after the eigh- 
teenth month he may be given scraped rare 
beef or mutton, broths, soft-boiled eggs, etc 
This diet may be judiciously extended, until 
by the time he is four years old he can have 
beef, mutton, lamb, chicken or turkey; eggs 
boiled, poached, scrambled, or in a plain ome- 
let: fish, ete 

All these are of course nitrogeneous foods, 
and with them must go the due proportion 
of carbo-hydrates. This proportion, as de 
termined by dieticians, is in the ratio of 4 to 
1. In other words, growing children should 


have about four times as much starch as 
albumen, and nearly as much fat as albumen. 
The fat, of course, comes in many forms— 


butter, milk, and cream, as well as the fat of 
meat and that held in solution in soups and 
broths. Bearing these proportions in mind, 
the mother will have little ditticulty ip arran 
ging ber child’s dietary. 


Meat once a day is usually enough for a 
child until he has reached ten or twelve years 
ofage. His breakfast may consist of a well 
cooked cereal, with milk or cream; of a soft 
boiled egg; or fish or bacon; with plenty of 
whole-wheat bread and butter, ond milk to 
drink 

The child's heartiest meal should of course 
be in the middle of the day, and at this there 
should be served soup or broth, meat, one, 
two, or even three vegetables, and a simple 
dessert. In the matter of vegetables there 
is a good deal of liberty, but there should be 
a corresponding amount of good judgment. 
Such a vegetable as cucumbers, which con- 
tain ninety-eight per cent. water and two 
pe r cent. woody fibre, should never be given 
to a child, and there are a few others that 

» hardly more wholesome. With such a 
list to choose from as potatoes, rice, bominy, 
. tomatoes, pease, beans, corn, cauliflower, cel- 
ery, macaroni, and spinach, there need be no 
complaint of a lack of variety. 

Some children seem to have an inherent 
dislike to meat, and can hardly be persuaded 
to take it in any form. The attempt to in- 
duce a child to overcome such a prejudice 
should not be too easily ahendanel If the 
prejudice is genuine, instead of being one of 
the curious little affectations so frequently 
seen in children, try to conquer it by any 
means, See if the child will not eat broths 
or soups, even if he objects to the solid 
meat, T ry aim with different kinds of meat. 
He may like poultry, although he protests 
against lamb, and mutton, if he dislikes beef. 
Or he may eat meat broiled and not roasted, 
and vice versa, Give him a little at a time, 





Parents are 
apt to overlook the fact that it is not merel 
a question of gratifying the child’s individ- 
ual preferences for the time being, but that 
his whole future welfare is at stake. 


ABIGAIL FREE SCHOOL 
KINDERGARTEN. 
erp is a complex problem, It 
is not to be expected that causes can be 
recognized and remedial conditions evolved 
in a day, but we have with us always one 
far-reaching remedy for this ever-existing 
dependence and inefficiency of the poor— 
the education of the children, 

The “Abigail School” models its methods 
along lines of helpfulness and self-respect. 
Situated in one of the crowded tenement 
districts of New York city—104 Sullivan 
Street—it has a field so broad and conditions 
so unique that only an intelligence born of 
intense sympathy and directed by God could 
evolve and adapt methods to meet the need. 
This need is so variable that ‘ system,” that 
pet of the one-sided, is scarcely a but 
the value of a good foundation for the after- 
structure of character enters into and per- 
vades all its work. When moral and reli- 
gious influences are neglected in the children 
of comfortable homes, how terrible are the 
results! What, then, can be hoped for the 
future manhood and womanhood of these 
veritable children of the street, who absorb 
their ideas of life from its vicious atmos- 
phere and in the degradation of the places 
they call home? 

It is to these little waifs that the Abigail 
School extends the comforts and influences 
of home, discipline in courtesy and habits 
of cleanliness, preparation for public school, 
and, above and through all, love for God and 
country. This branch of the work is for 
children from three to seven years of age, 
who may come at 7.30 a.m. and remain until 
6.30 p.m. if the mothers are working. This 
is supplemented by a sewing-school for girls 
who attend the public schools, praise-meet- 
ings, Sunday-school, and mission-work. Ev- 
erything that is done for the child is in a 
spirit of love, and with a determination to 
remove every sense of dependence, and to 
stimulate self-respect and a feeling of re- 
sponsibility to society. 

Here is a humble work, yet so far-reach- 
ing that it affects the entire social structure. 
There is need for money, toys, hymn-books, 
material for sewing-school, etc. What can 

you do to help, dear reader? Information as 
io fees for membership, oe. and lit- 
tle monthly— The Abigail—can be had at the 
institution on application. Officers— x) 
dent, J, 8. Huyler; treasurer, Mrs. J. V. 
Dennett; secretary ‘and superintendent, © 
Pr. Devare; general manager, Mrs. C. Pr. 
Devare ; ttl ~ a in charge of dispensary, 
Dr. J. E. Messenger. 


AND 





Apvicr To Morners,—Mrs. W insLow’s SooTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all — ain, 
cures a colic, and is the best remed y for diarr 
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GARMENTS. 


( Proofed by the perfected process.) 
They shed rain, afford perfect ventilation, are stylish and durable. 
answers every purpose of a mackintosh and more, 
ment is suitable for sunshine or rain. 
FOR SALE AT LEADING DRY-GOODS HOUSES. 
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“lam not afraid f the rain. 
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Spring Showers 
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Columbia 
Bevel-Gear 
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| perfect comfort throughout. 
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No feature recognized as essential in com- 
bination underwear is disregarded in the Elliott 
Suit, this garment providing easy access and 
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| fabrics and colors for Ladies and Misses. 


; perience, good taste, &c., without charge. 
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5 Tailor-Made Suits, 


| 


S:H-«M-Redfern | 


“ 7 * * 
every thread of every garment 








which the little stranger wore was 
made by mother's hand. To-day 


this loving home work is more 
easily and quickly done. Tiny mod- 
ern dresses of wondrous beauty 
may be made with the 
Singer Sewing Machine 


It runs easily, silently 
and smoothly. No 








For many years « S. H. & M.”’ has circled a million skirts with 
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the only sofe guarantee. and dirt. And all this extra quality costs but a few extra cents. ahiumstepietameant 
THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO, Our Catalogue illustrates ; 
OFFICES IN EVERY CITY. aad 
bs | «8. HL. « M.” is stamped on back. po ey 
Crash and Linen Suits, $4 up. 
Moderate in price and extremely fashionable. 
Separate Skirts, $4 up. 














For Waist or Skirt, Percaline, Paris models in Cloth, Silk, and Satin. 


Silesia, Sateen, eo positive- @ Bicycle Suits, $4.50 up. 
ly unchangeable and superior in Bicycle Skirts up. 
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Fa 5 {Blac k Linings Vy ill not (¥ k costumes, yet inexpensive. ..« . Dresses and Suits, many of them being imported novel- 


ties. We also make up your own material if you wish. 
Look for Name on Selvedge. No matter where you live, we pay the express charges. 
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never failing in its powers of enter- 
tainment. Anyone can wind it and 
operate it. Graphophones are sold 
for $10 and up. 
Write for Catalogue F. 
COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO., Dept. F, 
1155, 1157, 1159 Bway, New York City. 
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No sense in doing without 
Macbeth lamp-chimneys ; but 
get the right chimney. The 



































HIS MALADY. 


‘he. “De JusrTinus LooKs PRETTY Do yot 


WILD-EKYED. SUPPOSE HF 
He. “ YeS—CRAZY TO CHANGE PLACES WITH ME.” 
THE LENT KISS 
Wuew I ask for a kiss 
of certain young miss 
Who i# partial to eackcloth and ashes, 
“Not a kies for my bean 
For it’s Lent, don't you know,” 
SI eplies in a way that abashes 
She's a puzzle to me, 
She's a worry,.,ou see 
As sh sys, with a emile tifat ie conning, 
“Not a kiss you enpoy, 
For it's Lent, my dear boy,” 
I I sigt 1 my fear, “Is she punning? 
I am deep in despair, 
I am tearing my hair 
shows I'm anhappy, 


In & manner tha 
w I fear that the kiss 
Of Unis coquettish miss 

May be Leut to sume other young chappie! 


_ 


“ How are you getting on, Griggs, old man 7" 

“Splendidly! Simply eplendidly 

* Aud the business? 

“ Oh, the $2000 a year I get from my father keeps that in good shape, 
all right.” 

** How about yourself 7” 

“Well, | manage to serape along for the present on the $1500 my 


mother allows me 
** Bat what about yonr wife ?” 
“My wife? Why, she's the best off of all of us—lI invariably let her 


have half of the $8000 ber father gives her every Christmas.” 


A SAINT PATRICK’S DAY 
FABLE 


Once upon a Time a very Truth- 
fal Man and a Prudent Chap were 
walking along the Street, and as 
they walked they fell to discass- 
ing Truth. 

Said the very Trothfal Man: 
“The Trath should be Told at all 
Times.” 

“I differ with you,” said, the 
Pradent Chap. “When an Issue 
is Raised the Truth should be 
Told, of course, but there are 
Times when an Issue should not 
be Raised.” 

Said the very Truthfal Man: 
“ You are Wrong. Iam Surprised 
thata Man of your apparent In- 
telligence should make ‘such a 
Statement.” 

It being the Seventeenth of 
Mareh, the very Truthfal Man 
and the Prudent Chap soon met a 
Number of Patriotic Irishmen who 
were parading in hovor of Saint 
Patrick. 

Stepping into the Street, the very 
Truthful Man stop the Leader 
of the Parade—a Man with a large 
Green Sash. 

“Sir,” said the very Truthfal 
Man, *‘ why do you, an Irishman, 
parade in honor of Saint Patrick? 
Saint Patrick, sir, was a Scotch- 
man.” 

Thereupon the Man with the 
large Green Sash smote the very 
Trathfal Man between the Eyes 
with his Fist, knocked hiny Down 
w tored? both. nis fica. 
In short, the Man with the Green 
Saerh did not Do a Thing to him. 

Monat: If you Must tell the 
Truth aboot Saint Patrick on the 
Seventeenth of March, be Sure 
and tell a Scotchman! 

Eargte Hooxer Eaton. 
_—_——sS_ 


Kioxuam. “ Fifteen dollars for 
an Easter bonnet! You must think 
I have money to burn, my dear !" 

as. Kioxuam, “ Well, haven't 
you? Another box of cigars 
came to-day.” 








THE SNAKE MADE FOR HIM LIKE A FLASH OF LIGHTNING. 


is CRAZY?” 





FABLES FOR THE FRIVOLOUS. 
BY GUY WETMORE CARRYL. 
It. 
THE COCK AND THE PEARL. 


A rooster once pureved a worm 
That lingered not to brave him; 

To see his wretched victim squirm 
A pleasant thrill it gave him. 

He summoned all his kith and kin; 
They hastened up by legions, 

With quaint, expressive gurgles in 

heir cesophageal regions. 


Just then a kind of glimmering 
Attracting his attention, 

The worm became too small a thing 
For mote than passing mention ; 

The throng of hungry hens and rude 
He skilfully evaded. 

Said he: “I’ faith, if thie be food, 
I saw the prize ere they did.” 


It was a large and costly pearl, 
Belonging in a necklace, 

And dropped by some negiectfnl girl — 
Some people are so reckless! 

The cock assumed an air forlorn, 
And cried: “It’s really cruel. 

I thonght it was a grain of corn: 
It's nothing but a jewel.” 


He turned again to where his clan, 
In one astounding tangle, 

In eager haste together ran 
To slay the helpless angle, 

And sighed: “ He was of massive size! 
I should have used discretion. 

Too late! Around the toothsome prize 
A bargain sale’s in session !” 


The worm’s remarks upon his plight 
Have never been recorded, 

But any one will know how slight 
Diversion it afforded, 

For worms and human beings are 
Unanimous that, when pecked, 

To be the prey of men they far 
Prefer to being hen-pecked. 





Tur mornat: When your dinner comes, 
Don't leave it for your neighbors 

Because you hear the sound of drums 
And see the gleam of sabres; 

Or, like the cock, you'll find too late 
That ornaments external 

Do not for certain indicate 
A bona fide kernel. 





WELL TURNED. ‘ 
She. “You voy’t SEEM TO BE VERY EXPERT, Mr. Wrrrik.” 
Witte. “Tuar's veny trun, Miss Barker, -1 AM USKD TO HANDLING LARGE AFFAIRS.” 








LIMITED. 


Judge. “ TH® PLAINTIFF CHARGES YOU WITH NON-SUPPORT.” 

Hardup, “1 Give wer as mucu as I gary.” 

Judge. “ But su SAYS YOU HAVE GIVEN HER ABSOLUTELY NOTHING.” 
Hardup, “ Tuat’s sust wnat I EARN, YouR HONOR.” 





